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‘“IT ISN’T MY FAULT,”? SOBBED THE GIRL. 
E TURNED ME OUT, AND I DON’T KNOW WHERE TO GO.” 


See “ The Fate of Humphrey Sneil.” 
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T seven years old Humphrey Snell 
was brought from his village home 
to live in London. The part of Essex 
to which the family belonged was falling 
into desolation. Thomas Snell, by trade 
a wheelwright, could hardly keep the 
wolf from the door; he had three boys to 
bring up, and, like his neighbours, he saw 
no hope but in the roaring city of refuge. 
Father, mother, and children housed them- 
selves in three small rooms, somewhere 
near Caledonian Road. 

The step was not so rash as in many 
similar cases. Snel! had useful acquaint- 
ances, and found work. In time the two 
elder boys began to help with their earn- 
ings; James, the hope of the family, 
advanced himself at a large carriage- 
builder’s, and his brother Andrew, working 
for a dealer in second-hand furniture, 
learned how to buy for little what might 
be sold for much. Humphrey, a more 
difficult lad to manage, entered the postal 
service as a telegraph messenger. 

For one thing, Humphrey had more 
brain than muscle, and brain of the quality 
which does not easily command a price in 
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open market. At school they called him a 
boy of promise; but his promises were not 
always fulfilled, for whenever he got the 
chance, he idled. As a craftsman, he would 
never be worth his salt, and the arts of 
money-making had no allurement for him. 
His delight was to escape from London 
streets and catch a glimpse of country— 
no easy thing for a boy without pocket- 
money, but attainable now and then at the 
cost of walks which overtaxed his strength. 
Thomas Snell, who had not a good word 
for rural life, dealt harshly with the lad in 
this matter. ‘‘ Fields? What do you want 
with fields ? Can you live on grass?” And 
when Humphrey returned from one of his 
rambles at a late hour, mud-besmirched, 
with his pockets full of berries, he learnt 
the taste of the rod. However, it was 
necessary to find some occupation for him 
which afforded plenty of exercise in the 
open air: so said the hospital doctor who 
treated Humphrey for a small ailment. For 
a few months he ran about as an errand- 
boy ; but in the end, at his own suggestion, 
he succeeded in a higher aim, and donned 
the post-office uniform. 
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This, of course, represented the /oga 
virilis, and Humphrey was granted a few 
pence out of his weekly pay. When spring 
came round, he spent the money on rail or 
tram-car. Sunday morning saw him make 
for the nearest exit from town, and as time 
went on, the growth of his legs enabled 
him to cover greater distances, till at 
length, from the limit of a threepenny ride 
he walked as far as to his old home, the 
Essex village of which he had never ceased 
to talk with affectionate remembrance. 
There he found kinsfolk: an old woman, 
his mother’s aunt, who lived with her 
unmarried son, a market- gardener in a 
small, poor way. They welcomed him, 
for Humphrey was a tall, comely lad, 
and pleasant to talk with; he had warm 
affections, generous instincts, and thought 
of himself with a rare modesty. Twice 
or thrice that summer the visit was 
repeated. 

Humphrey’s growth had been too rapid; 
his strength did not keep pace with it, and 
he began to suffer in health. This was a 
serious anxiety, for the time drew near 
when he would have to undergo the 
medical examination for night duty, with 
the benefit, if he passed, of an increased 
pay. Through the winter it seemed pro- 
bable that his career in this direction was 
closed ; but with the spring—as always— 
he experienced a revival of health and 
spirits. The sight of the first green leaf 
did him more good than all the medicine 
he had been taking, and when put to the 
doctor’s test, he passed without objection. 

In his brief hours of leisure, when a 
flight from town was impossible, he merely 
idled. Books did not much attract him ; 
when he opened one he was sure to come 
upon something or other which took such 
possession of his thoughts, or so affected 
his imagination, that he went off into 
dreaminess, and for that day read no 
more. No young man ever had less 
interest in the life about him. For male 
companionship he cared little, and girls, 
though he sometimes admired them from 
a distance, always frightened him at close 
quarters. His mother called him a booby, 
for his small money-earning power, in 
comparison with that of the other sons, 
tried her short patience. And a booby 
he thought himself; every year he grew 
shyer and had less to say in the family 
circle. James and Andrew shook their 
heads after trying to converse with him 
of such things as delighted their souls— 
profit and loss, the theatres and music- 
halls, the pleasures of the street. 

‘“* He’ll get chucked one of these days,” 
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Andrew remarked to his father, as they 
smoked together over a pot of old Burton. 
*“‘ We shall have him on our ’ands.” 

Yet they were not actively unkind to 
Humphrey; decent people, they could 
not pick a quarrel with one so amiably 
disposed. For all his sharpness at school, 
they thought he must have “a weak 
place.” How otherwise explain the fact 
that a fellow of his age would walk him- 
self to death for the sake of gathering a 
few flowers, which he pressed in sheets 
of paper and stored away as if they were 
worth money? He had a collection of 
this rubbish, and Mrs. Snell declared that 
it bred fleas. Humphrey never attempted 
to explain his unaccountable taste; as 
yet, perhaps, he was unable to make any 
defence which even to himself would have 
seemed valid. He went his way in silence, 
and by habitual gentleness apologised for 
his unprofitable character. 

At the age of nineteen another crisis lay 
before him: he must now face the medical 
examination which admits to the rank of 
postman, with the splendid salary of 
eighteen shillings a week. Of late his 
health had given him very little trouble, 
and it seemed unlikely that he would fail 
to satisfy the doctor; yet it so befell that, 
on the day of trial, he came home with 
abashed and dejected countenance. It 
was all over with him: the doctor had 
discovered so many points of consti- 
tutional weakness that Humphrey could 
not possibly be passed: he must resign 
the service. 

**T told you we 
’ands,” 


should have him on our 
said Andrew Snell, when the family 
met to consider this catastrophe. 

Distress and apprehension made the 


poor lad really ill. Some disorder of the 
heart, hitherto obscurely manifested, took 
a bad turn, and he was obliged to attend a 
hospital. Week after week he led a life of 
silent misery under his parents’ eyes ; there 
was no saying whether he would ever 
again be able to work for his living, and 
at his age to what, indeed, could he turn? 
Mrs. Snell lectured him by the hour on 
his bygone opportunities. He had only 
himself to thank for this disaster ; it was a 
judgment upon him for his waste of time 
in running about after flowers and berries 
and suchlike childish things. If he had 
any sense of shame he would burn all that 
dirty stuff that cumbered his room. And 
Humphrey straightway did #0, feeling he 
could do no less. 

Thus might he have ontind but a 
kindly hand interposed. His relative in 
Essex, the market-gardener, happened to 
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come to town; he saw Humphrey, and in 
private talk with him learnt what was the 
lad’s desire. Thereupon he proposed to 
the parents that Humphrey should go back 
into the country with him and try the 
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Humphrey’s passion for the 
nature, and old Mrs. Doggett so far 
inclined the same way that she had 
become a village authority on medicinal 
herbs: her teas and potions, cordials and 


study of 


‘“WE SHALL HAVE HIM ON OUR ’ANDS.” 


effect upon his health of living there for 
a-month or so. Thomas Snell agreed, and 
was willing to pay two or three shillings a 
week for his son’s support. 

Now this countryman, Doggett by name, 
sympathised in a half-articulate way with 


fomentations enjoyed much credit among 
the neighbours. By this good woman’s 
advice Humphrey threw away the pint- 
bottle of physic he had brought with him 
from the hospital and followed a course of 
homely remedies which Mrs. Doggett 
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prescribed and administered. To his bound- 
less joy he rapidly grew better ; before long 
he could walk miles without undue fatigue, 
and once more he gave himself up to the 
delight of searching wood and meadow 
and lane for plants that were still strange 
to him. 

In talk with Mrs. Doggett he called to 
mind that not far from his home in 
London was the shop of a _ herbalist. 
Now, how did that man procure his stock 
of herbs? Would he be willing to pay 
money for plants of a useful kind, such as 
one might collect here in Essex? Mrs. 
Doggett had no doubt that he would. She 
knew of men who gota sort of living, at 
all events in the summer months, by going 
about herb-gathering and then selling to 
the shops. She believed there were a 
good many such shops in London and 
in other large towns. ‘This information 
supplied Humphrey with so much matter 
for thought that he went out and brooded 
for a whole day. ‘The result was that, not 
very long after, he privately journeyed up 
to London, carrying with him a bundle of 

“herbs” of the rarer sorts, and so pre- 
sented himself at the shop he knew of. 
Mrs. Doggett’s opinion proved correct: 
he could sell his plants, though for a very 
small sum ; 


and by conversing with the 
herbalist, he got hints as to the species it 


would best pay him to collect. So, with 
careful avoidance of his family, he returned 
to the village, still deeply brooding, and 
conscious of a hope he durst not confess. 

The season was autumn. Doggett, who 
made a bare living by his agricultural 
work, had a second pursuit, by which 
through the winter months he was accus- 
tomed to earn a little. He made a rough 
kind of basket, which could be _ sold 
in quantities at a neighbouring town. 
Humphrey, whose dread of a return to 
London inspired him with unwonted 
energy, put the question to his relative 
whether, if he mastered the simple art 
of basket-making, it would be possible for 
him to earn food and lodging till next 
spring. Doggett favoured the idea; such 
food and lodging as he could offer might 
very well be paid for in that way. There- 
upon Humphrey took a great resolve. He 
would never go back to London. In one 
way and another, so it appeared, he could 
keep himself alive amid the scenes he 
loved; a crust by the hedgeside and a 
draught from the stream were sufficient to 
him, and for clothing he need take but 
little thought. Thus, 1 too, he might hope 
to grow strong in body ‘and escape the 
doom with which he had been threatened. 
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From this day began a life of strange 
independence, of rare contentment ; a life 
such as the philosopher might admire and 
envy; possible only to a nature endowed 
in high degree with the virtues of purity, 
simplicity, and intellectual fervour. It 
lasted for seven years; so long a respite 
had Humphrey ere the fate of which he 
never dreamed confronted him. 

In London there are some three-score 
herbalists, men and women whose busi- 
ness, however obscure, is not unprofitable. 
They supply old-fashioned remedies to 
poor people by whom the habits or tradi- 
tions of a rural origin are still preserved ; 
and not seldom thrive by common quackery 
among the merely ignorant. With many 
of these tradesfolk Humphrey came to 
have dealings; from all parts of the 
country he supplied them with the herbs 
they wanted, and received his money by 
post wherever he chanced to be. It 
brought him the barest livelihood, but 
that was all he asked. The warm nights 
of summertide he spent, as often as not, 
in field or coppice; at other times a 
wayside inn gave him shelter. Through 
county after county, north, south, east, 
and west, he pursued his joyous pilgrimage, 
saddening only when the fall of the leaf 
admonished him that he must turn towards 
the Essex village which was his home in 
winter. Sickness he knew not; that 
became a far-off memory, blended with 
dreamy thought of his life as a messenger 
in London streets. He had the supreme 
happiness of earning bread at the same 
time that he pursued a beloved study. 
Without so much as glancing at a book, 
he stored his mind with knowledge of 
flower and fern and tree. Apart from the 
plants he sold, names were of little account 
to him; his untrained intellect cared 
nothing for the classifications of science, 
though with opportunity he would doubt- 
less have acquired all that the books could 
teach, and have added to them from the 
riches of his own observation. He marked 
the signs of kindred, and made distinc- 
tion of families in original, often uncouth, 
terms; but, after all, each plant was to 
him an end in itself, a thing to be watched 
and cherished for its beauty, to be recog- 
nised with joy as often as his eyes fell 
upon it. His memory was wonderfully 
tenacious ; after these seven summers it 
formed a floral map of the country traversed 
by him, and only in this way did he recall 
his wanderings. As much as possible 
he avoided intercourse with men, though 
gentle and friendly as ever when brought 
into their company. His appearance 
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in spite of rude clothing, was anything 
but repellent, for the comeliness of his 
boyhood still appeared in the man’s 
lineaments ; he was browned with breeze 
and sunshine, had long thick hair of the 
chestnut shade, a beard roughly trimmed, 
soft, large eyes. From the habit of bend- 
ing earthward, he walked with a slight 
stoop, but his frame was well knit and 
hardy. 

On the close of the seventh summer, 
when trees were changing hue, but as yet 
no leaf had fallen, Humphrey found him- 
self at a great distance from the friendly 
dwelling which would, as usual, shelter 
him through the months of gloom. He 
was at the foot of the Mendips, a district 
hitherto unknown to him. After a hot 
day, spent in idling about a spot that 
pleased him, he set forth at sundown to 
walk for a few hours on the road he had 
resolved to follow. This led him to the 
city of ‘Wells, which he reached about 
ten o’clock. So clear a moon shone in 
the heavens that he had been able to 
observe the wayside plants by its light.. It 
irked him to think of seeking a comfort- 
less bed in some poor tavern on sucha 
night as this. He would pass through the 
town, and in the meadows beyond find a 
free resting-place, where no one would 
interfere with him. 

The streets were all but silent. He 
crossed the market-place, and issued from 
it by an old porch, wondering at the quaint 
appearance of everything about him. When 
he came forth again into the moonlight 
his wonder changed to astonishment, for 
he was in the Cathedral Close, and before 
him stood the lofty front of an edifice 
more majestic than he had ever beheld. 
Humphrey knew nothing of Wells, save 
that it was a little market- town; he had 
never heard of the Cathedral, and could 
not surmise its historic significance ; but 
the scene impressed him strongly, and 
there he remained for a long time, in soli- 
tude and silence, his imagination moved 
by the glories of earth and heaven. 

Slowly compassing the cathedral, he 
came within sight of the Bishop’s Palace ; 
here again wonder and awe arrested him, 
so strangely beautiful was the scene. He 
proceeded with soft step, as if afraid 
of intruding where such as he had no 
admission, towards the great trees that 


overhang the moat, and gazed at the 
ivied wall with battlements clear - cut 


against the sky. A sound of rushing water 
fell on his ears: he paced onwards, and 
discovered the white moonlit torrent 


leaping from St. Andrew's Well, which for 
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centuries has poured its flood around the 
episcopal stronghold. 

Here was the verge of open country— 
broad meadows gently rising to wooded 
hills. The town lay hidden by these 
ancient structures whereat he marvelled. 
No ordinary habitation could be seen, and 
not a sound was audible, save that music 
of the rushing waters. Feeling no desire 
of sleep, and reluctant to turn away, 
Humphrey retraced his steps along the 
moat. On reaching the corner where the 
rank of great elms began, he saw a female 
figure standing by, or ratherleaning against, 
the nearest trunk ; the attitude was one of 
distress — arms raised and head bent. 
Startled, he moved aside, and was endea- 
vouring to pass without drawing attention, 
when the person suddenly faced him: in 
the shadow of the trees he could only 
ascertain that she was of girlish appear- 
ance, but he distinctly heard a sob escape 
her, and his curiosity turned to compassion. 
Perhaps his mood, which was far from 
worldliness, prompted him to indulge the 
simple impulse of humanity ; the gloom, 
no doubt, aided an unusual boldness. Be 
that as it may, Humphrey stepped forward 
with the purpose of asking if he could be 
of help. But even as his lips parted, 
courage failed him. He would have drawn 
back again; but the girl, surprised at his 
approach, said, in a frightened voice, 

‘What do you want?” 

‘‘Nothing. I was only going to ask 
if you could tell me what this place is.’ 

‘Uneducated man as he was, Humphrey 

had at all times a softness of utterance 
which mitigated the defects of his pro- 
nunciation ; moreover, such thoughts as 
were native to him and such a life as he 
had led for years past could not but endow 
him with speech very different from that 
of the class he belonged to. At present 
the sympathy he felt made his tones 
peculiarly gentle and reassuring. After a 
moment’s hesitation and with an obvious 
effort to command herself, the — girl 
answered his inquiry, even addressing him 
with a respectful ‘‘ Sir.” The tears in her 
eyes, no doubt, helped the darkness to 
disguise Humphrey’s costume. Her own 
tongue declared her of humble birth and a 
native of this county. 

Humphrey thanked her, and again 
wished to go his way ; yet he stood hesi- 
tating. The Cathedral clock struck eleven. 

“It’s getting late,” he said,-as the girl 
also remained motionless. ‘* You’re going 
home, aren’t you?” 
‘“*T want to, Sir; but 





Her voice broke, and she was ready to 
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begin crying again. Apart from its note 
of distress, the voice itself affected the 
listener in a way that was very strange to 
him. He wished to hear it once more. 

“Don’t call me ‘Sir’! I’m only a 
common man, as you’d see if it was day- 
light. Is it anything you can tell a 
stranger ?” 

“Tt isn’t my fault,” 
““They’ve turned me out, and I don’t 
know where to go. I’ve got a little 
money, but I don’t like to go to an inn 
*cause they might know me and it’ud look 
funny. It ain’t my fault; I don’t know 
what to do. I haven’t done nothing a 

She seemed to be about eighteen, and 
betrayed a weakness of character even in 
excess of the failing common to her kind ; 
her manner was childish, and could not 
have excited suspicion in the most ex- 
perienced observer. Humphrey Snell, 
whose seven-and-twenty years repre- 
sented the minimum of experience with 
regard to women, felt a profound pity as 
he listened to her; and therewith blended 
that other vague emotion stirred by the 
first sound from her lips—an emotion 
which reminded him of early manhood, 
when he was wont to shrink from girls 
and yet to worship afar off. He began to 
to urge that she 


sobbed the girl. 


speak more freely; 
should not remain out of doors at so late 


an hour. The dialogue was prolonged, 
and presently Humphrey learnt all the 
particulars of the distressful story. Dis- 
entangled from a confusion of superfluous 
words, feeble ejaculations, repetitions 
endless, and periods of indiscoverable 
connection, the narrative can be briefly set 
forth. This young woman, having long 
ago lost her parents, had for three years 
been in service at Bristol; her only home 
was the house of a married sister, Mrs. 
Davis, who lived at Wells. Now, for 
chosen friend she had a sister of her 
brother-in-law, Jenny Davis by name, who 
also took service in Bristol, and this, as 
it turned out, was anything but a happy 
circumstance, for Miss Davis one day 
disappeared from her situation, and left 
behind her some disagreeable rumours. 
Arriving in search of his sister, the man 
from Wells made inquiries which threw an 
unpleasant light not only on Aer behaviour, 
but also on that of her friend Annie Frost, 
who was under notice to leave her situation. 
Annie, after living alone in Bristol for some 
weeks, obtained another place, but kept it 
only a short time. ‘‘ It wasn’t my fault,” 
she declared. ‘‘ I did nothing.” The latter 
statement might be true enough; doubtless 
it accounted for Annie’s failure to procure 
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another engagement. Having all but 
exhausted her money, she took a ticket 
for Wells, and presented herself at her 
sister's house. Mrs. Davis received her 
coldly, and could not promise hospit- 
ality : it depended upon her husband, who 
would not be home till late that evening. 
When Davis returned, he was somewhat 
the worse for liquor: without a moment's 
hesitation, he turned his sister-in-law out 
of the house, forbidding her, with many 
oaths, ever to show her face there again. 

Humphrey, fully believing all that the 
girl said in her own defence, was over- 
come with indignation. He urged her to 
go back to the house and make another 
appeal. Surely her own sister would not 
let her be driven out into the street. Annie 
was persuaded to act on this advice, and 
they walked together in the direction of 
her relatives’ abode, which was not far off. 
On coming forth from shadow into moon- 
light, the companions exchanged a look, 
and Humphrey beheld the face he might 
well have pictured—foolishly pretty, with 
round eyes and baby lips, and neither nose 
nor chin to speak of; on the whole, good- 
natured in expression, and even through 
the traces of tears displaying a coquettish 
self-consciousness. 

Watching from a discreet distance, he 
saw the girl in long parley with someone 
who opened the door to her. At length 
she entered, and Humphrey turned away 
with a sigh of vast relief. That night he 
did not lie down to rest; the hours passed 
very quickly, and morning broke before 
he had time to think of sleep. The next 
day found him achanged man. He paid 
no heed to the promise of the sky, always 
his first care; he walked the lanes without 
a glance at what grew there ; he forgot the 
necessity of eating. A voice was in his 
ears, and before his mind’s eye shone a 
face upturned in moonlight. 

On the second day he “still lingered near 
to Wells. At sunset, as on the evening 
before, he paced the shadowed walk by the 
Bishop’s Palace, and there, with a great 
leap of his heart, he encountered Annie 
Frost. Her eyes cast down, she stood 
still as he approached her. They talked 
for some minutes. Annie related her diffi- 
culties and trials, which she declared 
unendurable. The Davises grudgingly 
allowed her to stay beneath their roof till 
she could find employment, but she must 
be quick about it. Whilst speaking, she 
cast rapid glances at her casual acquaint- 
ance, and seemed to pay more attention to 
his features than to his poor and travel- 
worn garb. Humphrey uttered scarce halt 
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a dozen words, and when she left him he 
walked rapidly away. 

A fortnight later he was still in this 
neighbourhood. Every evening at sunset 
he had loitered near the moat, and several 
times had been rewarded by a meeting 
with Annie Frost. They had walked 
together over the fields. Humphrey, when 
he ventured to give an account of himself, 
perceived with a tremor of exquisite sur- 
prise that the girl willingly lent ear; at 
each meeting she grew more confidential, 
and seemed to regard him with a trust, 
an appealing simplicity, which thrilled him 
to the heart. Never in his life before had 
he revealed himself as to this girl. He 
imagined she understood him, that her 
mute attention meant sympathy. Yet of 
a sudden she asked: ‘ Don’t you think 
you could earn more if you was to try ?” 
Humphrey kept a silence, but said at 
length, absently: ‘“‘ Yes, I dare say I 
might.” 

Then Annie got a place, as general 
servant in a small house at Shepton 
Mallet. They met as though for the last 
time, and Humphrey was overcome with 
a profound melancholy. He listened to 
the girl’s babble, sweeter now to his ear 
than ever song of lark on the uplands or 
the ripple of a stream in ferny dells. She 
seemed to him a creature of exquisite 
modesty, of transparent truth ; a child, yet 
a woman ; pathetic in her pretty helpless- 
ness, yet worthy of any sacrifice a man 
could make for her. 

‘‘And shall I never see you again ?” he 
faltered, with throbbing heart. 

Annie bit her lip, and looked away. 

‘** P’r’aps you ’ll be coming here again.” 

“If I could—if I found 7 

He stammered, and stood still in the 
darkness. Annie sighed, then murmured 
with touching sincerity : 

‘“‘T should like to see you wearing better 
clothes.” 

A silence. 

‘*T’ll write to you,” murmured Humphrey. 
‘“‘T might have something to say 

He offered to shake hands; Annie gave 
the tips of her fingers. He turned away ; 
Annie moved to his side again. 

“You will write ?” 

** You’d really like me to?” 

“‘T never get a letter from nobody.” 

“Yes, I’ll write you a letter, and as 
soon as I can.” 

So they parted, and Humphrey in that 
hour set forth upon his eastward journey. 
By dawn he had walked thirty miles along 
the highroad. Then he slept under a 
hedge; and, in the afternoon, when he 


had munched his dinner of bread and 
blackberries, plodded on once more. 

Farewell the tranquil mind! All he 
thought of now was to travel as quickly as 
possible to his friends in Essex that he 
might take counsel with them about a 
purpose he had conceived, even as he 
sought their advice as to a momentous 
step nearly eight years ago. A dread 
misgiving haunted his hours of weariness, 
but after sleep he arose with a thrill of 
rapturous resolve. His blood ran turbid ; 
he cooled his burning forehead in wayside 
streams. Ingenuous as a child, he never 
debated with himself the significance of 
what had befallen him; his only question 
was whether he could achieve the under- 
taking he had in view. He yielded to his 
passion as to an incontrollable, inscrutable 
force of nature. Right or wrong, wise or 
foolish, choice he had none. Of course, 
is seemed to him that his desire was the 
height of wisdom, for he loved with virgin 
heart. 

The Essex village could not forward his 
projects. Here was no employment for 
him by which he could earn more than 
subsistence. Doggett shook a despondent 
head; with him things were going cheer- 
lessly, and he talked of having to seek a 
home elsewhere. The old mother lay sick 
unto death, and Humphrey could not 
trouble her with worldly things. Tortured 
by delay, he turned his thoughts to London. 
James and Andrew had continued to thrive; 
Thomas Snell and his wife enjoyed repose 
in their green old age. Between them 
they might surely help the wanderer to 
such moderate security as he aimed at. 

“‘Just what I always said,’ Andrew 
remarked. ‘‘ All these years you’ve dis- 
graced yourself leadin’ a tramp’s life, and 
now you expect us to find a berth for you. 
A nice sort of chap you are!” 

To his mother Humphrey confided the 
facts of the case. Mrs. Snell was interested, 
and asked some scores of questions, per- 
tinent and other. But she regarded her 
youngest son as an amiable lunatic, and 
could not take his wishes seriously. Mean- 
while, he had written twice to Annie, in 
the second letter begging for a reply, but 
none came—possibly she could not write. 
Weeks passed, and he worked at basket- 
making. His life was devastated; he had no 
joy in the priceless past, and was agonised 
with dread of the future lest his supreme 
desire should never be granted him. Many 
and desperate were the schemes he pro- 
jected. At length, when he was on the 
point of setting forth to walk into Somerset, 
careless if he begged by the way, there 
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came a letter from Andrew which enclosed 
a newspaper-cutting. ‘‘ Is this any use to 
you?” wrote his brother. ‘It’s a club 
that a friend of mine belongs to. Jim and 
me wouldn’t mind helping you with the 
money if you really meant settling down.” 
The advertisement to which Humphrey’s 
attention was drawn ran thus: 

““Steward and Stewardess wanted to 
take charge of a Workman’s Club— 
members four hundred—to keep the place 
clean, and serve at bar. Wages, £1 15s. 
per week, with rooms, coal and gas. Cash 
security, £30. Apply ——” 


Instantly he started for London, and on 
the following day, with money borrowed 
from his relatives, he travelled by rail to 
Shepton Mallet, where he spent twenty- 
four hours. He returned to London, frantic 


HUMPHREY SNELL. 


with alternate exultation and fear. His 
suspense was prolonged for a week; then 
the committee of the Workman’s Club 
solemnly announced to him that his appli- 
cation would be favourably considered if 
he and his wife were ready to enter upon 
their duties on that day fortnight. 

Annie, whose handwriting was decipher- 
able only by a lover’s eyes, answered his 
news by return of post : 

‘“Send me money to come i shall 
want all I have for my things i cant tell 
you how delited I feal but its that sudin 
it taks my breth and so with heepes of 
love and si 

There followed a row of crosses, which 
Humphrey found it easy to interpret. A 
cross is frequently set upon a grave; but 
he did not think of that. 





Is my fond sight deceived, or do I Cupid spy 


Close aiming at his breast by whom despised I die ? 


Shoot home, sweet Love, and wound him that he may not fly. 
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CARAN D’ACHE AT PASSY. 


HE most famous of latter-day French 

caricaturists has just finished build- 

ing, within a stone’s throw of the Bois 

de Boulogne, one of those dainty little 

“hotels ” which have of late years become 
the fashion in and about Paris. 

Passy, brightest, neatest, and smartest 
of Lutetian suburbs, bids fair to become 
in time as picturesque from an_ historic 
point of view as is the Quartier Latin; 
for Caran d’Ache is but one of a notable 
group of artists and /i/térateurs who have 
elected to dwell on the city side of the 
Bois. 

Since his marriage to the charming 
Russian lady who has thrown herself with 
hearty enthusiasm into his life and work, 
Caran d’Ache has abandoned Bohemia, 
and has become what his Parisian friends 
style ‘‘ Un correct gentleman.” Somewhat 
of a dandy, an expert fencer, a fine horse- 
man, and an indefatigable bicyclist, your 
host, with his slight, well-turned figure 
and keen, clear-cut face, looks not out 
of keeping in the beautiful pure Louis 
Seize salon where Madame Caran d’Ache 
receives her visitors; this room is in 
strange contrast to the large bare studio, 
severely and sparingly decorated with a 
fine panoply of arms, helmets, and 
accoutrements, and evidently the habitual 
sitting-room of your host and hostess. 

“Yes, it is quite true that my pseudonym 
(for, as you are probably aware, ‘ Caran 


d’Ache’ signifies ‘ lead pencil’ in Russian), 
is not my real name. I pay my taxes as 
Emanuel Poiré. My grandfather was one 
of Napoleon the First’s officers, and 
accompanied the grande armée during the 
disastrous Russian campaign. He was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and falling 
in love with a pretty Muscovite—who after- 
wards became my grandmother,” added 
Caran d’Ache with a smile—“ settled down 
in Russia. But he always remained en- 
tirely French at heart, and I myself as a 
small child determined that I would return 
‘home.’ Once my education at the 
Moscow College was finished, I went off 
to the French Consulate to ask what steps 
I should take in order to fulfil my military 
service.” 

“Then you had at that time no thought 
of becoming an artist ?” 

“Indeed I had,” he answered quickly ; 
‘and what is more, I had already decided 
to draw soldiers. One day Goetschy’s 
work on ‘ Military Painters’ fell into my 
hands, and I read there an account of 
Detaille and his career. It made a great 
impression on me, and when I came 
to France, after having entered the 73rd 
line regiment, my first visit was to the 
hero of my dreams, who received me, 
although I came without introductions of 
any kind, with extreme kindness, and gave 
me some excellent advice about work- 
ing from nature; and that advice I 
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have since done my best to follow. As 
generally happens in the French army,” 
he continued, ‘‘although I began as a 
private, I was made at the end of six 
months a corporal. To my joy I was 
shortly given a post in the War Office 
connected with the drawing of foreign 
uniforms and accoutrements. It was at 
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CALLS. 
say that I think ‘in line.’ As you 
probably know, my favourite artistic 
method is to tell a story without words.” 
“That brings us, Monsieur, to your 
‘ Epopée,’” I observed, remembering the 
immense sensation caused in Paris some 
years ago by the marvellous shadow 
performance given at the Chat Noir, and 


KINDLY PUT ON THIS SUIT OF ARMOUR, 


AND COME INTO THE STUDIO.”’ 


this time that I first began to publish my 
caricatures, signing them with the name 


by which I am now known.” 

“Then in the ordinary sense of the 
word you never studied drawing and 
painting ?” 

‘““No, I came to Paris at seventeen, 
and have never received a single lesson ; 
but it is only fair to add that I devoted an 
immense deal of time to studying men 
and horses from life, following in this the 
advice given me by M. Detaille. Everything 
connected with military life had always had 
a singular fascination for me, and as a 
child I spent every spare moment in the 
guard-room of the Russian soldiers with 
whom I made friends in Moscow.” 

‘“‘ And yet I have heard it asserted that 
you never work from models ?” 

“Yes, that is quite true, but I find 
inspiration everywhere, and I have an 
extraordinary memory for faces, figures, 
and groups. The same applies to animals, 
for 1 like drawing beasts as well as I like 
drawing people. Lions and elephants 
lend themselves particularly well to 
caricatural effects,” he added thoughtfully. 

““And where do you gather most of 
your inspiration ?” 

“Everywhere,” he answered quickly ; 
“when out bicycling in the Bois, when I 
am out driving in Paris, or on an omnibus, 
when I am a guest at a smart wedding, or 
assisting at a great funeral—I might almost 


where the whole of the Parisian world 
made a point of going, not ence but many 
times, to see revived in this strange form 
the Napoleonic legend, as represented by 
the then comparatively little-known Caran 
d’Ache. 

During a whole year the “ Epopée” 
was the most popular show on the Con- 
tinent, and all those who liked new 
sensations, from the Prince of Wales to 
General Boulanger, hastened to see the 
extraordinary four de force which massed 
and moved over four thousand figures 
across a small white screen erected for 
the purpose in a Bohemian café. 

“Yes, that was work I thoroughly 
enjoyed,” he answered. ‘‘ What first 
suggested the idea to me? Well, the 
realisation of the effects which might 
be produced by shadows, or rather by 
silhouetted figures, flashed across my mind 
one day as I was illustrating a comic song 
for a friend. I first thought of producing 
only one or two figure effects, but I soon 
saw that the idea was capable of great 
development ; and finally, to my surprise 
and pleasure, I realised that it was possible 
to show by these methods a whole army 
and moving crowd. 

“Of course, it was anything but easy 
work: the whole four thousand horses 
and figures were entirely drawn by me, 
then cut out and pasted on a zinc leaf, 
and once more silhouetted. In ‘L’Epopée’ 
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was exemplified, as you probably know, 
Napoleon’s military career: there were 
thirty tableaux, and the effect produced 
was that of Ombres Chinoises. I succeeded 
in creating a very vivid impression; for 
each detail of the figures and animals 
was studied as carefully as those of the 
petit caporal himself. After ‘ L’Epopée’ 
I produced in the same fashion the ‘ Bois 
de Boulogne,’ ‘ Wattignies, and _ the 
‘Russian Steppe.’” P 

“And of all your tableaux which was 
the most successful ?” 

“*The Retreat from Russia,’” he 
answered gravely, ‘for there a strange 
and marvellous effect was produced by 
the great numbers and the slow passage 
in single file of men and horses.” 

‘‘And are you a quick worker, Mon- 
sieur ?” 

‘“No, I am extremely slow and careful, 
and when drawing anything in the way of 
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‘**] suppose it would be invidious to ask 
you what you think of modern French art ?” 

“I am absolutely eclectic in my 
tastes. I take most interest in those 
artists whose work exemplifies fin de siécle 
ideas. Thus I greatly admire both Lautrec 
and Chérét. But some splendid work is 
now being done in England,” he added 
quickly. ‘‘ You should be proud of such 
artists as Phil May, and those belonging 
to the same school. Perhaps it may amuse 
you to know that I am persuaded that the 
art of the future will come from England, 
and through English artists. There is 
something so original and distinctive 
about their work.” 

** And what do you think of our illus- 
trated publications - ” 

“IT would give a great deal to see 
France possess such comic papers as 
Punch, The Sketch, the American Life, Puck, 
and Judge, and the Fliegende Blatter—that is 


MISSAL-ANEOUS READING! 


an historic scene I take pains to be very 
accurate as regards costume and so on. 
I hope some day I shall have time to 
undertake a series of military pictures.” 


to say, publications which are really witty 
and not objectionable in tone. Of course, 
here the work of men like myself gets 
known otherwise : French daily papers not 
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unfrequently publish drawings and cari- 
catures, and every year we bring out 
albums of drawings, sometimes referring 
to past events and social or political in 
tone.” 

“*What process of reproduction do you 
prefer ?” 

‘“Wood blocks are the ideal, but the 
process is too long and too expensive ; so 
I have to be content with the methods 
used by others.” 

“* Most of your work, Monsieur, is done 
in black-and-white ?” 

“Yes; I have great belief in the future 
of black-and-white art. There is literally 
no effect that cannot be produced without 
the aid of what we are pleased to call 
colour. Do I make use of photographs ? 
No, indeed! Why should I? My brain 
is my camera, and I find it far more to be 
depended on than the often out-of-focus 
production of the ordinary photographer.” 

“And do you never try your hand at 
portrait-painting ?” 

“‘T should pity his sitters!” observed 
Madame Caran d’Ache, laughing heartily. 
““ Nothing annoys him more than to be 
asked to draw a friend. He does not 
wish to go in for that sort of work.” 

“And yet,” added her husband medi- 


tatively, “I have always held that an 


artist should be able to draw anything and 
everything, and before I quit this world 
I hope to attempt much I have hitherto 
left undone.” 

“I suppose, Monsieur, that your work 
leaves you but little time for amuse- 
ments ?” 

“Alas! I am not one of those who plod 
on conscientiously at all times or seasons, 
whether they feel or not in the mood for 
work. The winter and spring is my best 
time; in the summer and autumn I fear I 
am often idle. There is always so much 
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going on in Paris of one sort or another; 
if a man wishes to be dans le mouvement he 
has to labour as hard over his pleasures as 
at his profession. As you probably know, 
we are all devoted to fencing, and this 
sport has a special significance for me, 
for my grandfather founded the greatest 
fencing-school in Russia, and was the first 
to introduce /’escrime Francaise into the 
Russian army. When not fencing or 
riding, I am bicycling, and I have lately 
persuaded my wife to join me in the 
exercise ; we often take long and delight- 
ful spins in the lovely country stretching 
out across the Bois behind Saint Cloud and 
Suresnes.” 

‘** You must find the fashionable exercise 
full of suggestions for your lead pencil, 
Monsieur ?” 

Caran d’Ache laughed good-naturedly. 
‘Everything lends itself to caricature if 
one is in the mood,” he answered. 

‘““One word more, Monsieur. I have 
heard it asserted that you have very decided 
views about modern dress.” 

“Well, clothes play a great part in 
modern life; I should like to see men 
dressed in a more picturesque style. Any 
kind of uniform, either French or foreign, 
attracts the eye pleasantly, but one can’t 
say the same about a frock-coat and 
chimney-pot hat. Think of the exquisite 
First Empire costumes, of which, by the 
way, I have a splendid collection. Surely 
everybody will agree that we men would 
look and feel, and probably act, in a more 
noble fashion if we were clothed as were 
the gallants of the old régime!” 

And then, after a glance at M. Caran 
d’Ache’s many treasures, I passed once 
more through the stately beflowered draw- 
ing-room out into the long sunny street 
which connects the Bois de Boulogne and 
La Muette. Marie A. BELLOc. 





HERE is nothing eerie about the 


outside appearance of Manylaws 
Hotel, nor anything to suggest possibility 
of the stirring scene which disturbed its 
serenity on a November night in last year. 
Manylaws is situated well inside the four- 
mile radius. It is, indeed, within a gun- 
shot of Charing Cross, in convenient con- 
tiguity to a large railway station that brings 
it many customers. Manylaws has always 
been a hostelry of the highest respect- 
ability. It is said that George III., prowl- 
ing round Westminster in that passion of 
curiosity which excited the satire of Peter 
Pindar, once lunched in the coffee-room. 
Certainly there is still preserved and shown 
to favoured customers a plate, knife, and 
fork averred to have been used by his 
Majesty. 

But that has nothing to do with the 
story. 

Among the guests at Manylaws on the 
particular night the incident here related 
occurred were Mr. Hosier and Mr. 
Cripplegate, one the chairman, the other 
secretary of a Westralian gold mine 
warranted to enrich happy shareholders 
beyond the dreams of avarice. The 
Company was not yet brought out, and the 
business of the chairman and secretary in 
London on this particular day had been a 
conference of the small syndicate who 


were preparing to float it. The meeting 
had been so satisfactory that, on the invita- 
tion of the chairman, the little company 
had had an early dinner at the Savoy, gone 
on to the theatre, and got back to their 
respective residences in good time. 

‘“‘Cripplegate,” said Mr. Hosier, as he 
stood with his back to the fire, ‘“‘ what do 
you say to an oyster and a glass of stout 
before turning in ?” 

Mr. Hosier was a portly gentleman, 
short withal, and of a rosy countenance. 
His appearance was estimated at consider- 
able money value when he presided at 
annual meetings of respectable industrial 
companies. Mr. Cripplegate was tall, 
thin, and stooped a little over a hollow 
chest. His pale face, sunken cheeks, large 
feet, and long bony fingers were, in some 
subtle way, understood to add stability to 
the companies with which he was profes- 
sionally connected. They undoubtedly 
served as a foil to the exuberant vitality 
and rosy health of the chairman. 

Mr. Cripplegate never contradicted his 
chairman, and was not going to begin 
when he suggested oysters. He went so 
far as to move a rider to the resolution, 
suggesting toasted cheese. The chairman 
ruled this distinctly in order, and the 
simple repast, supplemental to a Savoy 
dinner, was satisfactorily disposed of. 


Cc 2 





HE WENT SO FAR AS TO MOVE A RIDER TO THE RESOLUTION, SUGGESTING TOASTED CHEESE. 


Mr. Hosier had even a glass of hot punch 
and acigar. At these Mr. Cripplegate drew 


the line. At half-past twelve he coughed 
deferentially and looked at the clock. 

** Yes, we ’ll toddle off,” said Mr. Hosier, 
who was in a condition of peace with all 
the world. ‘‘ We shall have to be at work 
early in the morning drawing up the pro- 


spectus. You’ve got your notes, and I 
have already sketched out a draft that will 
make things easy. You’ve made arrange- 
ments to have the lump of quartz broken 
out of the reef photographed, eh ? You’ve 
got the specimens all right ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Mr. Cripplegate. 
“Locked up in a box in my room. Room 
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also locked. Here’s the key.” And from 
his trousers pocket he produced the 
chamber-key, with its ivory label bearing 
the number “‘ 23.” 

“That’s all right, 
never forget anything. 
well what we ’re here for. They’re a 
sharp lot in London. Sure to imagine 
we have either quartz or gold with us. 
Can’t be too careful. Good-night. Break- 
fast at eight sharp.” 

Mr. Hosier’s room at Manylaws was 
No. 24, one he had long been accustomed 
to occupy. It was high up on the fourth 
storey, and Manylaws was not the kind of 
modern mushroom hostelry that indulges 
in lifts. For more than fifteen years he 
had been coming and going, and when he 
first selected the room did not carry so 
much flesh on his journeys upstairs. But 
the room was quiet, being situate in a 
retired part of the building. Moreover, he 
could hear the bells of St. Martin’s and 
from his window catch a glimpse of its 
spire, associations which pleased him as 
gilding the mere mercenary associations of 
City life. Further, Room No. 23 was next 


Cripplegate. You 
It’s known pretty 


door (not unusual contiguity) to No. 2 
That was convenient, inasmuch as _ the 
chairman of many companies, often 


coming up to town from his snug mansion 
in Kent, was usually accompanied by his 
servant or met by his secretary; 
other occupied No. 23. The two rooms 
opened into each other, and if at the last 
moment the chairman had anything to say 
he could tap at the door and talk to the 
occupant of No. 23. 

If No. 24 had a fault, it was in respect 
of a superfluity of doors. Built at a sort 
of angle of the hotel, flanked by a stair- 
case on either side, there was a door giving 
out on the passage leading to the north 
staircase, and another opening on to the 
staircase leading to the south. 
was chiefly used for the service of the 
hotel. Mr. Hosier, settling down in 
his room, habitually turned the key in it, 
using what for convenience may be called 
the ‘southern door. Room 23, a much 
smaller room, as befitted the status of its 
accustomed occupant, had only one exit, 
into the south passage 
the accommodation 
Room 24. 

Mr. Hosier might almost have heard 
Mr. Cripplegate yawning as that invaluable 
secretary, having retired to his chamber, 
slowly undressed. He had, perhaps, the 


one or 


The former 


° besides, 
door 


of course, 
leading into 


most eloquent yawn known among men. 
Chere was a pleading piteous cadence in it 


It was, 


that went straight to the heart. 
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moreover, prodigiously long drawn out, 
and no sooner was one completed than 
another commenced. This exercise, though 
not usually regarded as physical, grows, 
after a while, a little fatiguing. When at 
length Mr. Cripplegate pulled a nightcap 
over his lank head, and got into bed he 
was thoroughly worn out, and dropped off 
to sleep like a leaden shot, which, after 
the toasted cheese supervening on stout 
and oysters, he felt he somewhat resembled. 


How long he slept he did not know. He 
was awakened by hearing a voice mur- 
muring, it seemed, almost in his ear. 

“At the forty feet level,” it said, 
cross-cut has been driven north, opening 
an underlay shaft passing through the lode, 
which is fourteen feet wide. By the light 
of an ordinary lamp gold is seen on the 
hanging wall. Apparently it dips south, 
raising the question whether this is not a 
separate run of gold starting from about 
midway between the main shoot and the 
underlay shaft.” 

Mr. Cripplegate felt his nightcap move 
with rustling sound. It was his: hair 
beginning to stand up. But just where 
the voice reached the conjecture about the 
separate run of gold he recognised it. 
It was his own. He was talking in his 
sleep, reciting a passage from the pro- 
spectus, upon which he had _ bestowed 
much thought and literary skill. 

The fright completely woke him. 
lay tossing about for some time. 
that erewhile had irre sistibly 
down upon him, now fled. He tried to 
shut out all thought of the mine, the 
company, the prospectus, and all that 
pertained thereto. But he was constantly 
knocking his head against a vertical shaft 
sunk to a depth of sixty feet, or stumbling 
over a heap of quartz, broken out in an 
hour by one man with a hammer, weighing 
between two and three hundred pounds 
and containing considerably over a 
thousand ounces of gold. 

All this was set forth in those notes for 
the prospectus upon which he had long 
been engaged, and on which he and the 
chairman were on the next day—yea, on 
this very day, for even in November morn 
could not now be far distant—to labour in 
fashioning a prospectus that would draw a 
capital issued in 320,000 shares, payable 
five shillings on application, five shillings 
on allotment, and two sums of five shillings 
at intervals of not less than one calendar 
month. 

Here a 
upon him. 


He 
Sleep, 
swooped 


recollection flashed 
notes, written out in 


dreadful 


These 
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clerkly hand on foolscap, had been rele- 
gated to the safe custody of the breast- 
pocket of his day coat. When he went 
out to the dinner he had removed them to 
the breast-pocket of his overcoat. Coming 
home to the allurement of stout and oysters, 
he had taken off his overcoat in the sitting- 
room, and, occupied in the sacred duty of 
getting the chairman to bed in good time, 
he had left it where he had thrown it down 
on the couch in their private sitting-room. 
In the morning the maids would be around, 
and his coat would be fumbled. If, as the 
chairman suggested, they were being 
watched by interested parties, it would be 
worth anything to get foreknowledge of 
their position as set forth in these draft 
notes. 

There was only one thing to be done. 
He must get up, capture the documents, 
and lodge them in his box with the 
specimens of gold won from the quartz in 
the rich shoot of gold thirty feet west of 
the main opening. 

But, stay, was the specimen all right ? 
He had been so sleepy when he went to 
bed that he had forgotten to look. Now 
he lit a candle and, with trembling hand, 
unlocked his portmanteau. Yes, it was all 
right. There was the glowing quartz, 


glittering under the glance of the abashed 
candle. 

He securely locked the portmanteau, 
put away the keys, unlocked the outer door 
of his room, and went forth in search of 


his overcoat. He had no dressing-gown, 
but, save for the somewhat chilly atmo- 
sphere, that was of no matter. There was 
no danger of encountering other guests. 
As he went down the stairs he could see 
far below the twinkle of the light in the 
hall where the night porter sat. 

He found the sitting-room with some 
difficulty. It somehow seemed to have 
shifted its position, but there it was. 
There also was his coat on the sofa, and 
there were his precious notes. 

He skipped upstairs with an agility that 
would have alarmed Mrs. Cripplegate. It 
made the tassel at the top of his nightcap 
sway to and fro with astonishment. Almost 
his candle went out. But he averted the 
catastrophe, made straight for his room, 
and turned the handle of the door. 

It was locked, and locked on the inside! 

He had not been out of his room five 
minutes, possibly not four. He had left 
the key on the inside, where he turned it 
on opening the door to go forth. Could 
he have been mistaken in the quarter of 
the building? No, there was No. 23 
plainly painted up. There were his boots 
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at the side. No mistaking their size. To 
make quite sure he passed along to the 
next door, held up the flickering candle, 
and clearly read ‘‘24” on the panel. 
Besides, there were the chairman’s shoes. 

Even in this dilemma, in a condition of 
fright that almost stilled the beating of his 
heart, Mr. Cripplegate was conscious of 
comparing the dapper little shoes of the 
chairman with their rounded high clamped 
toes, and his own boots, whose cavernous 
depths and long length suggested parallel 
tunnels. 

He stooped down and looked through 
the keyhole. It was quite dark, but that 
might be because the person now in 
possession had carefully turned the key so 
as to block up the aperture. There was no 
doubt in Mr. Cripplegate’s perturbed mind 
as to what had happened. The chairman 
and he had been watched, their move- 
ments dogged. Someone had been lurking 
in the passage when Mr. Cripplegate had 
gone out in search of those confounded 
papers. The spy and thief had slipped 
into his room bent on securing the 
precious quartz. He had thought Mr. 
Cripplegate would be absent long enough 
to enable him to effect his nefarious 
purpose. Baulked by his unexpected 
return he had turned the key in the door 
and was now the man in possession. 

When he came to think of it Mr. 
Cripplegate remembered hearing the click 
of the key as it turned in the lock. He 
had thought at the moment it was the 
rattling of the handle as he tried to open 
the door. Now he knew better. 

There was only one thing to be done. 
He must go and get help. But if he went 
the man inside would open the door and 
bolt— doubtless with the quartz. Mr. 
Cripplegate was a man of resource. He 
coughed in marked manner to intimate 
that he was there; walked up and down 
two or three times, whistling an exceed- 
ingly feeble tune ; coughed again, and then 
fled down the stairs as fast as he could, in 
view of the necessity of shielding the candle 
with one hand as he held it in the other. 
He would go down to the hall, rouse the 
night-porter, get other help, have his door 
forced open, and secure the thief. 

It was not a pleasant expedition for a 
gentleman considerably over fifty to make 
his way down the stairs with no other 
clothing than a nightcap and a nightshirt. 
If he had only brought his dressing-gown ! 
But the quartz took up so much room in 
his portmanteau he had to economise, and 
naturally had not looked for an experience 
of this kind. He reached the basement 
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and found the night porter lapped 
in slumber in his chair by the fire, 
under the flickering gas-lamp. 

‘‘Hi, porter!” Mr. Cripplegate 
said in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘ wake up, 
there’s a thief in my room.” 

“Key of your room, Sir? Yes, 
Sir. What’s your number?” said 
the porter, rubbing his eyes, con- 
fused by his sudden awakening. 

Mr. Cripplegate succeeded by 
slow degrees in making him under- 
stand the situation, which done he 
disclosed possession of a master- 
ful mind. 

‘““We’ll put him to rights in no 
time,” he said briskly. ‘* 1’ll call my 
mate and we’|l trap him like a rabbit 
when he comes out of the room.” 

The appearance on the scene of 
Boots, untimely aroused from his 
slumber, was a matter of double 
advantage. Mr. Cripplegate’s morn- 
ing clothes were locked up in his 
room with the quartz and the thief. 
But his evening suit had been 
carried off to be brushed, and Boots 
was able to produce them. Mr. 
Cripplegate gratefully dressed, un- 
conscious ‘of the comical effect 
superinduced by the tasselled night- 
cap he still unconsciously wore. 
This, combined with a large pair of 
carpet slippers borrowed from the 
smoke-room, and the absence of 
shirt or collar, somewhat detracted 
from the customary smartness of his 
evening dress. 

Boots armed himself with a stout 
broom-stick. The porter seized the 
poker from the hall fireplace. Mr. 
Cripplegate, holding the candle 
aloft, led the way upstairs, his night- 
cap serving the purpose of the white 
plume of Henry of Navarre when 
engaged upon an equally dangerous 
enterprise. 

‘*T hope we shan’t find the bird 
flown,” said Mr. Cripplegate, in a 
shaky whisper. 

** He’s all right,” said the porter. 
““The most hagile of them can’t 
get out of a window on the fourth 
storey. If he’d come down stairs 
we’d have seed him from the hall. 
If he’s coming down now we’ll 
meet him.” 

Mr. Cripplegate drew back a 
stair so as to be more nearly in line IT WAS NOT A PLEASANT EXPEDITION 
with Boots. : FOR A GENTLEMAN CONSIDERABLY OVER FIFTY. 
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But they met no one, only the wind 
coursing down the stairway, driven in 
through many window - sashes by the 
blusterous November night. The passage 
outside rooms 23 and 24 was exactly as it 
had been when Mr. Cripplegate returned 
from his expedition to the sitting-room. 
Boots softly turned the handle of No. 23, 
nodded his head sagaciously, and by silent 
motion of his lips signalled ‘‘ It’s locked.” 

They listened intently at the keyhole, 
but heard no sound. Shading the candle 
they sought through the apertures of the 
door for trace of light within the silent 
room, and found none. Perhaps after all 
the fellow had got away with his booty. 
The porter opened the small blade of his 
penknife, thrust it into the keyhole, and 
speedily settled that doubt. The key was 
undoubtedly in the lock on the other side. 
The man was there, and there was nothing 
to be done but to tire him out. 

So the porter took up his post at one 
side of the doorway, the poker in his right 
hand ready forarush. On the other side 
stood Boots leaning on his broomstick. 
Mr. Cripplegate sat on the top step of the 
stairway, for greater comfort turning up 
the collar of his dress-coat. 


Twenty minutes sped. Half an hour 


went by, and still no sign from the 
beleaguered room. Three minutes later 


Mr. Cripplegate started at the turning of a 


key in a lock. The porter grasped the 
poker. Boots stood ready with the broom- 
stick. A handle turned; a door slowly 


opened, and a white face peered forth. 

But it was set in the doorway of No. 24, 
not of No. 23. 

*“What’s the matter?” asked Mr. 
Hosier in a hollow voice, scarcely recog- 
nisable by his faithful secretary. 

It was idle any longer to preserve the 
attempt at ambuscade. If the fellow lurk- 
ing in No. 23 had not heard the mustering 
of the forces, conversation with Mr. Hosier, 
carried on in however low a tone, would 
reveal the presence of the enemy at the 
door. 

“He may as well come out,” said 
Mr. Cripplegate in a conversational but 
studiously loud voice, ‘‘or we shall break 
open the door.” 

Having thus delivered himself, he pro- 
ceeded to inform Mr. Hosier how things 
stood. 

“Good heavens!” cried the chairman. 
“The fellow, or his confederate, was in 
my room. Go and fetch the landlord and 
the police,’ 
command, somewhat weakened 
tendency to chattering teeth. 


by a 


* he said to Boots in a tone of 





The landlord was brought, but, careful 
for the reputation of Manylaws as a quiet 
resting-place, objected to calling in the 
police at this stage. 

‘We are quite enough,” he said, ‘to 
account for one burglar, or even two. 
When we catch them, it will be time 
enough to whistle for the police.” 

Then Mr. Hosier told his story, which 
proved scarcely less thrilling than Mr. 
Cripplegate’s. He had fallen asleep soon 
after he got into bed. How long he slept 
he could not say. Was awakened by hear- 
ing someone cautiously dragging his port- 
manteau across the floor. He had placed 
it against the doorway leading to room 
No. 23, principally as being a convenient 
spot, partly with a vague idea of barricading 
the passage, the door opening into his 
room. He had had a fire in his room all 
evening. It was brightly burning when he 
fell asleep. That the night must be 
pretty well advanced was evident from the 
circumstance that the fire was almost 
out. He could not see the grate, since on 
the right hand side of the bed was a 
screen ; but over the top of it there flashed 
a faint light, the dying effort of the 
smouldering fire. 

On the other side of the screen was his 
portmanteau, and Someone dragging it 
into more convenient position for opening 
and rifling its contents. 

Mr. Hosier, in the trepidation of the 
moment and the difficulty of making up 
one’s mind amid the disturbing circum- 
stances, was not sure whether he was 
grateful for the screen or not. Ifit were not 


there, he could, in the fitful firelight, 
have seen what was going on in the 
neighbourhood of his portmanteau. But 


then the nefarious person whose attention 
at the moment seemed concentrated on 
the portmanteau would have perceived 
his presence, and might have resented it. 

It seemed when he was telling the story 
that Mr. Hosier must have had a good 
deal of time to think out these things. 
Probably. they passed through his mind 
with lightning flash. 

The next thing he was aware of was a 
shadowy presence standing at the end of 
the screen intently regarding him. The 
fire seemed to have flickered out, but there 
must have been some glow from cinders, 
for the otherwise darkened room was suf- 
fused by a light which brought clearly forth 
the outlines of a tall figure standing near 
the foot of the bed. 

“T thought of saying ‘ Hallo!’” said 
Mr. Hosier, ‘ and fancy I tried, but don’t 
remember any sound. I could not see a 





















face, but knew the figure was fixedly looking 
at me. Its eyes seemed to pierce me like 
gimlets. Then it turned away and made 
straight for the door leading out into the 
north passage. The door is some paces 
from the foot of the bed, but the figure 
seemed to reach it in a single stride. The 
glow from the fireplace, partly intercepted 
by the screen, was so faint that if I had 
been going for the door, even knowing 
the room pretty well, I should have 
fumbled my way along with outstretched 
hands. The figure went straight for it, 
put its hand unfalteringly on the key, 
turned it, opened the door, and went out, 
closing the door after it. Just as it dis- 
appeared there was another flicker of 
light from the fireplace, which seemed—I 
suppose I was upset, but so it seemed to 
me—to reflect a sort of blue brimstony 





flame round the tassel on the figure’s 
nightcap.” 
‘““The tassel on the figure’s nightcap !” 


cried the landlord, turning and surveying 
the tall lean figure of Mr. Cripplegate, who 


stood listening open-mouthed to this 
new terror of the dire night. ‘ Excuse 


ne, Mr. Hosier, will you allow me to enter 
your room ?” 

Without waiting for reply the landlord, 
who had added his own candle to Mr. 
Cripplegate’s store, strode into No. 24 
followed by the chairman, the secretary, 
and the armed men. Walking over to the 
door leading to the north passage he tried 


and found it unlocked. ‘‘ Ah!” he said. 
“Yes,” responded Mr. Hosier. “It 
went out that way.” 
‘ Precisely,” said the landlord. 


**And there,” continued Mr. 
pointing to his portmanteau 
half way across the floor from the door 
opening into room No. 23, “is where 
it was pecking at my portmanteau when 
I woke.” 


Hosier, 
dragged 
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‘Just so,” said the landlord, skirting 
the portmanteau and turning the handle of 
the door leading into No. 23. 

The porter took a fresh grip of his 
poker. Boots brought his faithful broom- 
stick to the present. Mr. Hosier thought 
he would get into bed, and Mr. Cripple- 
gate envied him the opportunity. 

But there was no maddened outrush of a 
trapped marauder. Room 23 was empty, 
and the key dangled from the lock of the 
door leading into the outer passage. 


““Mr. Cripplegate,” said the landlord 
sternly, “‘do you ever walk in your 
sleep ?” 


** N—n—not that I am aware of,” said 
Mr. Cripplegate, his tongue faltering with 
a new fresh fear. 

““What did you have 
night ?” 

‘*“Oysters and stout,” replied Mr. 
Cripplegate meekly, as if he were in the 
witness- box. 

** And toasted cheese,” added Mr. Hosier, 
brightening up, as a new light broke in on 
the tangled situation. 

** And toasted cheese. Very good,” said 
the landlord. ‘ Well, gentlemen, I’ll bid 
you good-night, and 1 hope you’ll make 
up for loss of sleep.’ 

So the landlord went away, the porter 
returned the poker to the hall fireplace, 
Boots replaced the broomstick, Mr. Crip- 
plegate took off his dress clothes and slunk 
into bed. Mr. Hosier also returned to bed. 
But first of all he locked the door leading 
into Room No. 23. 

‘“‘ Cripplegate ’s an excellent fellow,” he 
murmured; ‘“‘a good father of a family 
and a faithful cle rk. But if he’s going to 
take a fresh walk to-night, he may as well 
go out by the other door. Wonderful how 
coming out through my room he should, 
in his sleep, have stumbled on the other 
route back.” 


for supper last 


JUST AWAKE.— By JAMEs Gow. 


Reproduced by permission from a print published by Messrs. Henry Graves and Co., Pall Mall 
the owners of the picture. 





AFTER 


By GRANT 


N American, says legend, once con- 

descended to walk through the 

Pitti Palace in Florence. When he returned 

to his hotel, an English acquaintance 

asked him what he thought of the pictures. 

‘Well, not much,” answered the candid 
Yankee. “All Biblical subjects.” 

Now, that is emphatically no/ the way to 
approach Italian art. If you wish to under- 
stand it and to derive pleasure from it— 
that acute pleasure which it is capable of 
giving to those who love it—you must 
come to it in a far other and more dis- 
criminative spirit. You must be content 
to put yourself into the medizval Italian 
attitude ; to steep yourself in its atmo- 
sphere ; to believe profoundly in saints 
and Madonna; to learn their symbols, 
their legends, their attributes; to look at 


the pictures as the men for whose churches 
or palaces they were painted originally 


looked at them. With this object in view, 
I am going to take to-day a single Italian 
painting—an altar-piece of Francia’s, re- 
produced on the next page—and explain, 
as well as my own lights will allow me, 
how much of thought and work Francia 
himself put into it. 

The picture hangs now in the National 
Gallery in London, and is one of the chief 
gems of our British collection. But 
Francia, you may be sure, did not paint 
it for this or any other gallery ; he painted 
it for a church, as the chief ornament of 
an altar. Originally it formed the lower 
half of an altar-piece, surmounted by the 
round-topped picture or lunette of the 
Pieta, which now hangs close beside it; 
both were commissioned as a single work 
by the Buonvisi family of Lucca, and 
placed in their chapel in the church of 
San Frediano in that city, whence they 
were purchased later by the Duke of 
Lucca, and finally sold with the rest of 
the ducal collection in England. In 
order to understand the meaning of the 
picture, therefore, we have to bear in 
mind this its original destination. 

Taken as a whole, the entire group is 
a variant on the common early Italian 
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theme of the Virgin Enthroned, with the 
Holy Infant, surrounded by saints. In 
general scheme, this is the same arrange- 
ment with which the visitor to the National 
Gallery is already familiar in the case of 
the Blenheim Madonna, the great Man- 
tegna, the beautiful Borgognone, and 
many other pictures in the Italian rooms. 
As a rule, too, the saints around the 
throne are symmetrically disposed—either 
one on each side, or two, or three, in 
appropriate attitudes. Thus, in the Blen- 
heim Madonna, St. John the Baptist 
stands on the spectators left, and 
St. Nicholas of Bari on his right; in the 
Mantegna, the corresponding places are 
filled by St. John the Baptist and St. Mary 
Magdalen; and in the Borgognone by 
St. Catherine of Alexandria and St. 
Catherine of Siena. But in the Francia, 
which we are now engaged in considering, 
the saints are grouped in two sets or 
pairs, one to the right and one to the left 
of the Madonna. 

The very first point the spectator notices, 
however, is the unusual fact that in this 
Lucca altar-piece the Madonna is not 
enthroned alone with the Child in the 
centre of the field, as happens in the other 
instances noted above, and in so many 
similar pictures in the National Gallery or 
elsewhere ; a benign - looking and aged 
woman, with a hood or wimple and a 
muffled throat, shares the seat with our 
Lady. Now, this benign-looking figure is 
St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin; and 
the peculiar shape of the hood and neck- 
kerchief are her distinguishing marks, by 
which, as a rule, she may easily be recog- 
nised. Wherever in Italian art you come 
across St. Anne (with a few rare excep- 
tions) you may krow her by this snood 
and by the muffled throat, which are her 
special tokens. Even her face is a type, as 
familiar and as recognisable to the Italians 
of those times as the conventional face of 
the Saviour or the Madonna to modern 
Englishmen. 

Now, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, our Lady is represented alone 
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on her throne, with her children on her 
lap, whether in solitary pictures or when 
flanked by saints; but in some few altar- 
pieces, especially those painted under 
Florentine influence, her mother, St. 
Anne, is permitted to share the honours 


MADONNA AND CHILD, 


the knees of St. Anne, while she herself 
half holds her playful baby, who escapes 
from her arms to fondle a lamb on the 
ground beside him. But another picture in 


the National Gallery itself, which I repro- 
duce on page 39, forms a far closer parallel 


WITH ST. ANNE.—BY FRANCIA, 


In the National Gallery. 


of the heavenly court with her. 
the best-known works which thus show 
us these three personages in a single com- 
position—St. Anne, the Madonna, and the 
Holy Infant—is the graceful painting in 
the Louvre, attributed (perhaps a little 
doubtfully) to Leonardo. In that charm- 
ing group the Madonna actually sits upon 


One of 


to the central group in this particular 
Francia. It is an exquisite work by 
Girolamo dai Libri, formerly in the 
church of Santa Maria della Scala at 
Verona; and it represents the Madonna 
seated close to the knees of St. Anne, but 
holding her naked child on her knees 
before her. For perfection of finish and 















jewel-like purity of brilliant colour this is 
one of the loveliest gems in our national 
collection. Contrary to custom, St. Anne’s 
neck is here bare, as is sometimes the 
case in late Venetian pictures. 

Nevertheless, considerable differences 
exist between the treatment of this group in 
the Girolamo and the Francia; for, setting 
aside the purely formal point that the posi- 
tions of the two women are reversed in the 
Veronese picture, there is the more 
important fact that the one is a Virgin 
Enthroned’ as Queen of Heaven, while in 
the other, the Madonna is seated quite 
humanly in a trellised rose-garden, with 
the vanquished dragon lying dead at 
her feet. This rose-garden recalls the 
famous Luini at Milan, and many early 
Tuscan or Umbrian Madonnas. Fruits, 
again, are almost invariable accompani- 
ments of the Virgin and Child; you will 
see them frequently in Mantegna and 
Carlo Crivelli. So in these two pictures 
Girolamo places a lemon-tree at the 
Madonna’s back, while Francia makes his 
sympathetic and sweet-faced St. Anne 
offer a peach to the Divine Infant. Such 
symbols are usually treated as “ the fruits 
of the spirit,” but they really descend from 
earlier pagan usage. 

The introduction of the mother of the 
Virgin into most of these pictures is 
probably due to Florentine influences, 
for St. Anne was a very favourite saint 
at Florence. Her popularity was due to 
the fact that the great insurrection which 
drove Walter of Brienne out of the city 
took place on St. Anne’s Day, and her 
festival was therefore ever after regarded 
as a high holiday by the Florentines. The 
sweet little St. John at the foot of the 
throne—a most ethereal baby boy—I 
take to be equallya Florentine introduction; 
indeed the familiar group of the Madonna 
and Child with the baby figure of the 
ascetic saint was due in its origin to 
Florentine sculptors. For St. John was 
the patron saint of the city by the Arno, 
so that his conspicuous presence in this 
work is perhaps a courtly compliment 
paid by the Buonvisi family to their power- 
ful neighbours. 

These four central figures being thus 
satisfactorily accounted for, let us turn to 
the other saints, who are grouped around 
in ecstatic adoration. To the spectator’s 
left stands St. Sebastian, the Christian 
Adonis, in what one may call his most 
characteristic type—naked save for a loin- 
cloth, and shot through with arrows. A 
noble and beautiful St. Sebastian he is too, 
with his saintly face of mute endurance, 
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and his youthful nude figure, second only, 
perhaps, to the unapproachable Sodoma, 
who breaths his life away so sweetly on the 
walls of the Uffizi. Now, St. Sebastian is 
the patron saint against the plague, and 
his appearance in this group is doubtless 
due to the desire of the Buonvisi to gain 
his very present help in time of pestilence. 
Arrows are always the symbol of disease, 
both for Christian and pagan. That is 
why the arrow-smitten martyr is such a 
favourite saint all over Italy, but especially 
in Venice and along the Adriatic coast, 
where intercourse with the East made that 
medieval scourge a frequent visitant. 
You can trace through various forms the 
evolution of St. Sebastian on the walls of 
the National Gallery better, perhaps, than 
that of any other saint save St. Catherine 
of Alexandria. If you live in London, drop 
in there to-morrow to follow out this hint ; 
and pay special attention to two dainty 
Crivellis, which alone are worth going many 
miles to visit. 

Next to St. Sebastian stands a bald- 
headed and long-bearded saint with a 
sword in his hands, whom you know at 
once by those signs to be the Apostle 
Paul. The mildly intellectual type of 
face, the bald head, the pointed beard, 
are all of them as conventional as that 
“‘sword of the spirit” which forms the 
well-known attribute of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. While you are at 
the National Gallery, too, you might 
verify this point as well in several early 
Tuscan and Venetian pictures, contrasting 
especially the bluff fisherman face and 
short round beard of St. Peter, the Prince 
of the Apostles, with the more thoughtful 
features and student- like figure of the 
Hellenist of Tarsus. You will observe, 
of course, that all these flanking saints 
stand on the level floor of the heavenly 
palace, with its parti-coloured marbles, 
while the Madonna and her mother are 
raised, as is usual, on a lofty pedestal 
which bears unobtrusively near its summit 
the name of the painter, with his modest 
description of ‘‘ Francia the Goldsmith.” 

The space just beneath the throne is 
fittingly occupied by the baby St. John, 
whose conventional attributes of the 
camel’s-hair cloak, the tiny reed cross, 
and the scroll with its legend of ‘‘ Ecce 
Agnus Dei” are known to everyone. 
According to established Church etiquette, 
the cousin of the Saviour ranks second 
after the Madonna in the saintly hierarchy. 
Just beyond him, again, and close to the 
hem of St. Anne’s robe, stands a dreamy- 
looking saint in a highly embroidered 
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MADONNA AND CHILD, WITH ST. ANNE.—BY GIROLAMO DAI LIBRI. 
In the National Gallery. 












deacon’s robe, who bears in his left a 
palm of martyrdom, and in his right the 
tell-tale gridiron, which shows him at once 
to be the roasted St. Lawrence. The 
magnificent robe is common in repre- 
sentations of ‘“‘the courteous Spaniard” ; 
sometimes it is there, | believe, in com- 
pliment to Lorenzo de’ Medici, but often 
it is merely due to the artist’s desire to 
enrich the colour and design of the 
picture. Finally, on the extreme right, 
we find a monastic saint in very light 
robes, who is sometimes (erroneously) 
identified with San Frediano, the patron 
of the church for which the picture was 
painted, but who is shown by his dress to 
be really St. Romuald, the founder of the 
order of the Camaldolesi.' 

Now, I do not quite know why these 
particular saints are thus grouped together. 
Often enough, indeed, the reason for such 
selections is perfectly plain. The picture, 
let us say, is a votive offering against the 
plague, and then it will most likely repre- 
sent the plague-saints, Sebastian and 


Roch, balanced by the doctor - saints, 
Cosmo and Damian, surrounding the 


throne of Our Lady of Pity. Or it may be 
a family altar- piece, and then it will 
contain the patron saints of the father, the 
mother, and the various children, sur- 
rounding the throne of the Queen of 
Heaven. But here we do not know 
enough about the circumstances of the 


— 


pay 
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chapel to speak with certainty. I suspect, 
from the general air of the work, that 
the Buonvisi were a family of Florentine 
sympathies; Paolo and Lorenzo may 
have been the names of two principal 
members of the house, which would 
account for the placing of St. Paul and 
St. Lawrence nearest to the foot of the 
Madonna’s throne. But I have said 
enough at least to show in what light such 
a picture should be regarded; the rest I 
leave to the readers judgment. The 
saintly face of the Madonna, the devo- 
tional spirit that animates the whole work, 
the spacious sense of architectural sur- 
roundings, the technical perfection of 
Francia’s skilful hand, the exquisite colour— 
harmony in dresses and accessories, will be 
obvious to everybody. 

It is, perhaps, on the whole, the 
worthiest work (taken in conjunction with 
the still lovelier Pieta) of the great painter 
who produced it—one of the purest and 
most spiritual of the later Renaissance. 
But these things you can learn from actual 
inspection of the picture as it hangs ; while 
as for Francia’s place in the history and 
evolution of art, is it not written in Kugler 
and the other systematists? My aim is 
humbler. I wish only to show what Francia 
was painting in this beautiful work. As it 
took a great artist many months to produce 
it, it may surely take us one short half-hour 
to decipher his meaning. 


SIR. CHARLES 
SEDLEY 


Love still has something of the sea, 
From whence his mother rose; 

No time his slaves from doubt can free. 
Nor Sive their thoughts repose. 


They are becaim'’d in clearest days, ; 
And in rough weatber toss’d; 
They wither under. cold delays, 
Or are in ltempests lost 
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One while they seem fo touch the port, 
Then straight into the main 

Some a angry wind, in cruel Sport, 
Their vessel drives again. 
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VAST mass of romantic rubbish has 
A been written since the days of 
Plinius about the chamois, and while 
it is safe to say that few animals when 
pursued in a_ sportsmanlike manner 
give better sport, it is equally certain that 
round none other have tradition and legend 
woven such a nimbus of unapproachable- 
ness as is the case with the mountain-buck 
of the Alps, concerning the chase of which 
the writer proposes to offer some personal 
observations garnered in the course of 
some thirty years. 

Chamois are hunted either by stalking 

or by driving them by means of beaters, 
who, if successful in their endeavours, 
which is by no means always the case, 
oblige the game to pass certain posts 
where the guns participating in the hunt 
are hidden. Between this and stalking 
there is, of course, no comparison as to 
their sportsmanlike attributes, but as not 
everybody can turn chamois-stalker or 
remain one beyond early middle age, both 
aspects of chamois- shooting have to be 
brought to the reader’s notice if justice is 
to be done to the subject. 

Taking chamois-stalking first, it goes 
without saying that a long purse, en- 
abling one to possess extensive tracts of 
wild country where trained keepers pre- 
vent poaching, removes many of the diffi- 
culties which the stalker of humbler rank, 
pursuing game in unpreserved ground, has 
to face. But money can do even more, 
for in such carefully guarded preserves a 
network of paths, skilfully laid out on 
precipitous ground, where it seems impos- 
sible that such artificial assistance could 
be given to the hunter, makes chamois- 
stalking as easy, or perhaps easier, than 
is deer-stalking in Scotland. If a few 
personal reminiscences be not considered 
out of place I might, perhaps, mention 
that from schoolboy’s days, when under 
the guidance of my father’s head keeper I 
roamed over an extensive tract of chamois 
ground, I have followed this agile animal 
in different parts of Europe and under 
varying circumstances. As my eye ranges 


over a goodly collection of the small black 
145. 
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horns which hang on the walls of the 
rooms in which these lines are penned, it 
instinctively seeks a small group of these 
trophies, bagged, not in_ luxuriously 
‘‘pathed” preserves, where one attendant 
keeper carries the sportsman’s rifle, 
another makes easy his path, while a 
third keeps watch ahead, but trophies 
which were the hard-earned reward of 
honest stalking on mountains where game 
was unpreserved and, therefore, scarce ; 
where it was as much the quarry of the 
wily native hunter, keen of instinct, 
strong of muscle, and enduring as only 
men born to it can become, as it was that 
of the stranger within those rocky fast- 
nesses. 

To succeed ‘where the hardy son of the 
mountains shas failed is, it has always 
seemed to me, as true a test of the stuff 
you are made of as is the race on the 
cinder-track or in the racing-shell, with 
champions as your opponents. 

The mountain valley of X is a 
branch glen of the broad Inn river valley 
in North Tyrol. It is a long narrow 
defile, inhabited only for the first third of 
its length, the rest being either forest- 
land, belonging to the Crown, from which 
vast supplies of fine timber are drifted out 
on the pent-up waters of the stream which 
has worn for itself a deep gorge; or it is 
Alpine pasturage, where for four or five 
months of the year the cattle of the 
peasant proprietors are turned out under 
the care of male or female herders, who, 
for the time being, live in primitive little 
huts made of logs, more picturesque to 
look at than comfortable to live in. Only 





peasants inhabit the valley, which is 
practically one big game preserve, of 
which they are the proprietors and 


keepers at the same time. The only two 
individuals who are not peasants by 
occupation—namely, the priest and the 
schoolmaster—are peasants by birth, who 
by dint of superior intelligence have 
gained the positions they hold; and even 
the latter, like every able-bodied male in 
the whole valley, is an ardent sportsman, 
devoting every spare hour during the 
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shooting season to the chase. Close upon 
two hundred head of big game, including 
stags, chamois, and roe-deer, make up the 
annual bag of these peasant - sportsmen, 
but the great number of keen hunters— 
every one of them filled with the desire to 
achieve the best bag— makes the game 
exceedingly wary as well as comparatively 
scarce. 

The mountains skirting this long Alpine 
cul-de-sac are of moderate height, and 
only in two or three places is there 
really good chamois - ground of the 
requisite precipitousness and unapproach- 
ableness. In fact, were it not that this 
vast tract of peasant shooting-ground is 
surrounded on three sides by some excel- 
lent and strictly preserved forests belong- 
ing to the King of Bavaria, to one of the 
Archdukes of Austria, and to some Austrian 
noblemen, our peasant friends would have 
long ago killed off their stock. As it is, 
the majority of the game obtained by them 
along the boundaries of their shoot have 
come over from one or the other of the 
three adjoining preserves. 

The goal of the little expedition which 
I am proposing to describe did not lie, 
however, on the boundary, but rather in 
the centrally situated chamois - ground, 
which was the home, I knew, of several 
very wary old bucks, who had hitherto 


succeeded in escaping the bullets of their 


numerous enemies. One of these chamois 
I had seen some weeks previously, and my 
glasses enabled me to perceive that it was 
a buck of rare size. Ascertaining from 
the man who had last visited this locality 
that this veteran was still among the 
living, I resolved to do my best to bag 
the prize. 

Chamois, it must be premised here, do 
not by any means live exclusively on 
ground above timber-line, as might be 
supposed from most of the _ pictorial 
descriptions of this animal. During the 
summer and early autumn the old males 
keep aloof from the females and young 
fry, which latter, as a rule, prefer the 
elevated ridges and barren rocks where 
vegetation no longer thrives. In these 
breezy regions theyare difficult toapproach, 
as their surroundings do not offer cover to 
the hunter to hide his approach, and while 
the female chamois’ innate watchfulness 
leads her to select just such open and 
exposed playgrounds, where she can spy 
danger from afar, the old bucks prefer to 
roam solitary through the upper fringe of 
arboreal vegetation. Here, in the cool 
shade of cliffs, in the near vicinity, if 
possible, of snow-patches, which, in the lee 


of rocks, remain protected from the devour- 
ing rays of the summer sun, these sly old 
stagers lead a peaceful if lonely existence, 
showing themselves as little as possible 
during daylight, and instinctively avoiding 
open spaces, where watchful eyes could 
detect them. No gambolling about ledges 
or frisking on knife-back ridges for these 
lazy old recluses, who naturally, in conse- 
quence, put on weight in much the same 
way as portly old oo a pe whose daily 
exercise consists solely in walking from 
their chambers to their aa 

The only chance of seeing these old 
stagers with a chance of a shot is to be on 
the ground at the first peep of daylight, 
when they are still out feeding, frequenting 
for this purpose spots where the sparsely 
growing but exceedingly succulent herbs 
which are their favourite diet are found 
clinging to ledges and steep slopes, while 
the ranker grasses flourishing in the 
woods proper are rarely touched by these 
epicures of the Alps. As they stop feed- 
ing and almost immediately retreat to 
dense cover as soon as the sun shows up, 
the above chance is the only one—with the 
exception, perhaps, of a few moments in 
the middle of the day or in the dusk of the 
evening, when they rise from their couch 
to stretch their limbs—upon which the 
stalker can count. But to be on the 
ground at peep o’ day means either sleep- 
ing out under a handy tree or a tedious 
and often riskful scramble over danger- 
ous ground or along the brink of deep 
precipices in the dark, aided, at best, by 
the fitful light of a small lantern, and that 
only if the stalker knows, so to speak, every 
inch of the ground before him, or broken 
bones, if not”a broken neck, will add 
another victim to the list of those who 
have paid dearly for their venturesomeness 
in the chase of the chamois. 

The Weisse Gries was the name of 
the spot to whick I am about to ask the 
reader to accompany me one autumn day. 
It is a deep gorge a couple of miles long, 
consisting of precipitous slopes of con- 
siderable height, at the bottom of which 
flows a mountain torrent, to which the rays 
of the sun but rarely penetrate, so deep is 
the channel which the stream has worn 
for itself in the course of ages. It is 
accessible only in a few spots; but from 
one or two ledges about halfway down 
one side, to which a good climber can get 
by a careful use of the branches of dwarf- 
pines, by which he can let himself 
down, an extensive view of the opposite 
side of the gorge can be gained. This 
latter precipice is seamed by numerous 
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little ledges too narrow and broken for 
human foot, but safe enough for the 
wonderfully sure-footed chamois. Here 
and there are dense beds of stunted dwarf 
pine 3ft. or 4ft. high ensconced under 
overhanging bits of rock, and thus prac- 
tically unapproachable save by means of a 
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back as well as on the shoulders—filled 
with *‘ grub” for twenty-four hours, a cape 
and a rug of Loden (the native frieze, 
which turns rain) and my single-barrelled 
Holland, shooting the 45°90 Winchester 
cartridge, made up my kit. Light enough 
not to impede climbing, a five hours’ 


WAITING FOR THE MIST TO CLEAR AWAY. 


long rope and men to let one down from 
above—an emergency to which one has 
now and again to resort to get at wounded 
or dead chamois. In these patches the 
bucks lie up during the day, and there 
they are as safe from human molestation 
as were they dozens of miles from the 
nearest Jager. 

My Ruéck-sack—a canvas bag with two 
strong straps through which the arms 
are looped, thus distributing the weight 
the bag may contain on the small of the 


walk from the main Inn valley brought 
me to the Alp-hut nearest to my goal 
early in the afternoon. Here, in a borrowed 
frying-pan, I cooked for myself a sub- 
stantial Schmarn, a native dish consist- 
ing of butter, flour, salt, and water, the 
first-named preponderating, and after a 
chat with the cheery peasant lass, the 
guardian of her father’s cattle in this 
elevated solitude, where for weeks she 
would not see a stranger’s face, I proceeded 
on my tramp. A couple of hours’ walk, 
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first through fine forests, then across some 
rocky slopes, brought me to the brink of 
the gorge of the Weisse Gries. Some 
six hundred feet below me lay the 
stream, and, at the first glance, descent to 
it seemed a matter of impossibility, for 
apparently there was not an inch of foot- 
hold visible between the point one stood 
on and the bed of the stream below. But 
by going a few yards to one side and 
craning over the brink one perceived that 

a sort of gully or chimney,,.perfectly vertical 
in direction, but supplied at brief intervals 
with stunted dwarf pines growing in the 
cracks of the rocks and pushing their 
branches out horizontally into space, 
offered the means of descending by letting 
oneself down from bush to bush. A 
hundred feet down ledges of varying 
breadth, but always of an uncomfortable 
slope outwards, enabled one to gain a 
protruding ‘“‘nose” of rock, which was 
one of the places already alluded to as 
affording a good view of the declivity on 
the opposite “side of the cafion. As it was 
impossible to descend in broad daylight 
to this spot without exposing oneself to 
the view of any chamois lying up on the 
opposite side, I decided to defer my 
descent till dawn next morning, when I 
hoped to effect an approach without being 
seen. The remaining daylight—the sun 


had gone down by the time | reached the 


brink of the gorge—I used to spy the 
ground from above and to hunt up the 
most inviting tree under which the night 
might be passed with least discomfort. 
It was a lovely evening, perfect in every 
respect, and as star after star became 
visible in the pale blue heavens the 
absolute stillness that reigned made the 
scene all the more impressive. It was only 
when the chilly mist rose from the pro- 
found depth, now yawning dark and gloomy 
at my side, that I was reminded of the 
necessity of getting back to my camp- 
tree before it was quite dark. A little 
spring close at hand and a small alu- 
minium cup-shaped boiler, using spirits 
of wine, enabled me to cook a cup of 
cocoa, which helped to wash down the 
cold meat of which my supper consisted. 
A layer of pine-boughs, piled in the 
scientific manner one had learnt in the 
Rocky Mountains—a capital school for 
learning all kinds of camping-out dodges 
made a comfortable bed, on which, covered 
with my Loden cape, I soon was fast 
asleep. I woke up somewhat late, for it 
was already almost ‘“‘ shooting light,” and 
had it not been that rising mist promised 
to hide my descent down to the ‘ nose” 


there would have been no time left for the 
light breakfast with which it is always 
pleasant to fortify oneself before starting 
out. It was chilly and decidedly damp 
work getting down to the “nose,” for the 
bushes, to which one had to cling for dear 
life, were dripping with dew, and the dense 
mist that kept rising from the depth of 
the gorge chilled one to the bone. Long 
before I reached the point of view there 
was hardly a dry stitch on my body, for 
there was no escaping the heavy shower of 
wet that came dowr. from every branch 
as one caught hold of bush after bush. 
Where the chimney ended the ledges 
commenced, and to get from one ledge to 
the next one below one had to depend 
again on dwarf pines to assist the descent, 
and as these were often wide apart, it was 
slow, zigzag work, requiring surefooted- 
ness and knowledge of the ground. 
Louder and louder one heard the sound 
of the torrent in the gorge below, which, 
however, remained hidden from view by 
the mist which hung heavily between the 
chilly walls forming the cafion. As several 
years had elapsed since I had been to this 
spot, it was not so easy to find the one 
and only route to the point of view I was 
striving to gain; but, finally, I saw the 
shape of the “nose” or promontory 
faintly outlined through the dank mist. 
Just behind it, under an overhanging rock, 
there was a miniature cave-like recess, to 
which, by going on hands and knees and 
creeping along a narrow ledge, one could 
gain access. Here I determined to await 
the lifting of the mist, which I knew 
would occur as soon as the rays of the sun 
struck the upper strata of air, for down to 
the ‘‘ nose” itself only the slanting rays of 
the afternoon sun could penetrate. As the 
layers of fleecy mist overhead gradually 
became more luminous, and the demz-jour 
gloom slowly gave way to full daylight, 
one could watch those sublime effects 
produced by the lifting of the filmy haze, 
and its gradual melting away under the 
influence of warm sunshine upon the 
upper aérial regions. 

Rift after rift in the haze disclosed 
details on the opposite precipice. Not 
more than 120 yards across from side to 
side, the distance seemed on these occa- 
sions much less. Thus when a stunted 
bush growing from a minute crack in the 
face of the rock right opposite my place 
of ambush became visible to me, it seemed 
almost close enough to hit the little bird 
sitting on one of the upper branches with 
astone. But the little bird was not so 
small after all, for when with a harsh 











croak it flew off, 1 discovered that it was a 
large Alpine jay. Looking again, one’s 
eyes no longer misled by optical delusion, 
the bush was discovered to be a pine that 
had thrust its gnarled. trunk far out over 
the precipice. But all this was by-play, 
hardly noticed at the time, for one was 
anxiously peering into the slowly dis- 
solving haze out of which the further- 
off details took shape only too slowly, 
for the object one was looking for was 
neither tree nor rock, but game. Cold 
work was this waiting for the mist to clear 
away, sitting on a bit of rock with not an 
inch of room to spare, not even enough on 
which to perform a cabby’s shuffle. But 
everything has an end, and even down 
that clammy gorge mist and cold finally 
felt the effect of a glorious sun and 
bright sky, to which the more favoured 
regions above were being treated. But 
my gaze ranged in vain along the nearer 
ledges and protrusions of the opposite 
cliff: ‘‘not at home to visitors” appeared 
to be the orders of the old buck with 
whom I was so anxious to renew acquaint- 
ance. But if anybody has to be patient it 
is certainly the chamois-stalker, for might 
not the very animal one is looking for be 
quietly grazing behind yonder bed of 
dwarf pine, which is just high enough to 
screen it from one’s view? Or might not 
that protruding knob of rock, with a patch 
of grass the size of a dining-table, and of 
almost perpendicular slope, be hiding 
behind it from the anxious stalker that 
sought-for form? A hasty step from one’s 
ambush, a whiff of tainted air, or a pebble 
loosened by the foot would assuredly be 
answered in that case by the ominous 
whistle of the keen-scented chamois 
wherewith the alarm is carried to its com- 
panions, be they ever so distant. 

The telescope sank wearily from my 
eyes, and I was about to give up further 
spying into what appeared a perfectly 
gameless region, when suddenly I per- 
ceived a dark spot in the middle of what I 
felt sure had but a minute before been a 
spotless little snow-patch occupying a ledge 
close to the commencement of the gorge. 
It was by no means the direction in which 
I had expected to see what a moment’s 
examination with the glass showed the 
spot to be—namely, a chamois, concern- 
ing the identity of which I had but little 
doubt. It was the patriarch of the gorge. 
How to get at him was, of course, the 
next question, but it was easier asked than 
answered, for the intervening ground was 
a precipice bare of all cover, even had it 
been possible to find a ledge along which 
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one could creep till shooting range was 


reached. No such means of approach 
being available, I had to take refuge in 
the only remaining resource—namely, try 
and get down to the bottom of the 


gorge out of sight of the chamois, 
proceed along the water- course to 
a point beneath the buck, and then 


trust to luck to find means of getting 
sufficiently high up on the walls opposite 
to get a glimpse of my quarry. I am 
very sure that had I known what was 
in store for me I would have given up the 
plan, but never having been right to the 
bottom of the gorge, | was unaware of the 
true nature of this route. Dwarf pines 
festooning with their pendent boughs 
my side of the precipice assisted me 
materially in effecting the descent into 
the chilly depth. When.I reached the 
water's edge —if, indeed, there was 
such a thing as an edge to a body of 
water flowing most of the time between 
perfectly smooth walls of rock rising 
sheer up and showing plainly by parallel 
lines of slimy moss the high - water 
mark of the previous spring—I saw at 
once that the only means of getting along 
was to take to the water and wade. 
The water was disagreeably cold, uncom- 
fortably deep (reaching nearly up to my 
waist), and dangerously swift in places, but 
the picture of the buck at the end of the 
four or five hundred yards of wading was 
too attractive not to outweigh the discom- 
forts of that watery promenade. And 
watery it was in all conscience, for the 
descent of the stream in the cafon was 
rapid, causing numerous miniature water- 
fallsto be formed. It is true they were only 
a few feet in height, but considering that 
the smooth waterworn walls on either side 
failed to offer the faintest foothold, one 
was forced to climb as best one could 
down the waterfalls, clinging to protruding 
stones or cracks in the rock, and getting, 
of course, drenched in the process. It 
must have taken me more than an hour to 
get over the intervening four hundred yards 
and to succeed in reaching a point where 
I judged I was beneath the buck. From 
there it became necessary to ascend again. 
A side stream coming in at this point at 
right angles made possible what otherwise 
would have been so only to winged crea- 
tures. A quarter of an hour later I was well 
up on the walls of this little side cafion, 
and about to turn the corner, which 
according to my calculation would bring 
me into view of the buck. I was not far 
out in my forecast, but the animal had in 
the interval moved to another patch of 
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snow a trifle beyond the one I had seen 
him on. The buttress of rock, on the 
top of which grew a dwarf pine, was a 
good place to shoot from, and the buck was 
standing perfectly motionless, regarding 


excuse for missing my quarry. The 
spasmodic leap as my bullet struck him, a 
trifle high and six inches too far back, told 
its tale; but the buck was not yet by any 
means my meat, for he made off, and, 


STALKING UP A GORGE. 


something that had attracted his attention 
in the direction away from the one where 
now real danger was threatening him. He 
was nearly broadside on to me, and the 
distance was under two hundred yards; so, 
putting my hat on the rock to rest the 
rifle on, and waiting a minute or two to 
let lungs and heart resume their normal 
action, there would have been but little 


what was strange, came towards me, 
as he evidently was endeavouring to 
return to his usual home in the more 
inaccessible part of the gorge. Two 
or three minutes later, however, when he 
was already almost opposite me, he came 
tumbling down the cliff and lodged ona 
ledge not far from the bottom. Death 
had evidently overtaken him suddenly, 
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and his legs collapsing under him, he 
had toppled over, and was now lying in 
about as unapproachable a spot as there 
was in the gorge. Entirely un-get-atable 
from beneath, for the ledge practically 
overhung the water-course fifty feet 
below, the sole means of reaching the 
body was by means of a rope from 
above. 

It was only late that evening, when, 
assisted by three men and a stout rope, 
half the time scrambling along ledges 
where. unassisted by the latter. I would 


never have dared to tread, I at last suc- 
ceeded in reaching the spot, and, slinging 
a line round the body of the buck, saw 
him hoisted up, whither I soon followed 
him. Fortunately, his horns had remained 
intact, though there were few bones in his 
body of which the same could be said. 
There they hang, the black, polished-look- 
ing, sharply tapering crickeln fastened 


on a shield of oak, upon which, in a 
Gothic scroll, stands inscribed the date 
and locality of as interesting a stalk as I 
have ever enjoyed. 
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HE sat in the middle of the room, a 

world of fun and life and capacity 
expressed in her young physiognomy as 
she drank in the details of the studio, the 
little studio right at the top of the formid- 
able lawyers’ buildings in Knight Square, 
beneath the very shadow of the courts 
themselves. Men were all about her, and 
she was going to work like a man, live like 
a man, think as a man, and still be a pretty 
woman. She caught her face in the glass 
over the chimney—such a white face, and 
a red mouth, square at the corners, spring- 
ing to the deep curves of its centre. The 
locks of black waving hair, the pallor of her 
skin, and thestrange, shining, sea-coloured 
eyes struck her as an odd, funny whole, 
that some persons might admire, since 
she rather admired it herself. ‘* My work 
is like my face,” she thought, “it’s imma- 
ture, but it’s going to be, ah! it’s going 
to be ——” She patted the new canvases 
on the floor affectionately with her foot and 
laughed. Werethey thinking of her at home 
far away in the north? Well, she wasn’t 
going to think of them at all for a long 
time, only of Art—Art with a capital ‘‘ A.” 
What a tussle she had had to obtain per- 
mission from her gentle mother to come 
away to London and go to an Art-School ! 
She had been to an Art-School for nine 
months the year previous. Now she had 
a studio—her own studio! How shocked 
the mother and father had been at first! 
And then, when they had found that so 
many girls did likewise, they had grown 
interested, and talked of her exhibiting at 
the Royal Academy, and perhaps becoming 
a Royal Academician. How sweet they 
were, and ambitious for her, and silly and 
foolish and lovable! She didn’t think it 
likely that shed ever be an Academician, 
but she would be great. The dear old 
people would forgive her her obstreperous 
childhood when she became great. They’d 
certainly be disappointed if she didn’t 
become great quite soon—that was the 


worst! They were really a little impatient 
about it. 


The 
musing. 


shadows deepened as she sat 


The door was wide open, and 
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- letters on it. 
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she could hear the office doors closing 
downstairs as the barristers — real live 
barristers—were departing for the West- 
End. She knew nothing of the West-End. 
It didn’t attract her very much. In the 
future the West-End would acknowledge 
her. She fixed her eyes on a white card 
pinned on to the door with brass nails: 
“‘Helen Forrester” was printed in large 
Helen Forrester was the 
original owner of the studio. She had 
married. What a pretty name Forrester 
was! She wished her name was Forrester. 
Her own was rather a common one. Why 
shouldn’t she take a nom de guerre? Great 
men and women took noms de guerre, and 
her people wouldn’t hear of her progress 
till the name had become famous; then 
she would tell them that she, she was the 
great Miss Forrester. A heavy footstep 
on the stairs attracted her attention, and a 
moment afterwards, in the twilight outside, 
the figure of a man threw a shadow across 
the threshold as he peered at the card on 
the door. She sat a moment watching 
him, amused. He was very plain and bald. 

‘**Is it Miss Forrester?” he said. She 
rose and came to the door. He held a 
paper in his hand, and explained that it 
had been left at his rooms. He was a 
newcomer, in fact, he had only entered his 
rooms the day before and found this letter. 
He had told the porter, but evidently the 
good man had forgotten. He stammered 
as he spoke and blushed queerly. 

““Thank you,” she said, “that’s quite 
right.” They stood for a moment in 
silence, then he turned slowly round and 
went down the iron staircase again. She 
noticed he rather shuffled. Well, she was 
Helen Forrester to him at any rate, and she 
shut the door with a laugh. 

* * * 

Steadily for three months Helen 
Forrester worked hard. She walked down 
from the house in Russell Street where she 
lodged with a quaint old lady, who thought 
her boarder dangerously lovely and was ina 
constant good-natured flutter of anxiety lest 
some bold villain should come and carry off 
her charge under her very eyes. The good 


* 
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lady highly approved of the assumed name. 
It suggested to her mystery and import- 
ance, certainly proper atmospheres to sur- 
round youth and beauty struggling in the 
name of Art. She had learnt all she knew 





SHE 


WITH HER FOOT. 
of art from this little country girl, but she 
did not acknowledge this even to herself. 
She must always have known about that 
capital ‘“‘A,” and she dilated upon the 
subject to her neighbour, Mistress Green, 
with verbose sincerity. Mistress Green 
was edified and passed the great ‘‘A” on. 
The daily walk was long enough to 


PATTED THE NEW CANVASES ON THE FLOOR AFFECTIONATELY 
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bring the colour fresh to the girl’s cheeks 
and fill her with a sense of life and import- 
ance and hurry as she crossed the busy 
thoroughfares. The blood would course 
quicker through her young veins in these 
days of spring—these 
days of her early 
apprenticeship. 

She tumbled up 
against Mr. Brown 
often enough on the 
stairs: he always 
stammered and 
blushed, and then 
shuffled away silently, 
and she always 
laughed a good 
morning and_e re- 
treated hurriedly into 
her sanctum. By de- 
grees, however, they 
grew more friendly, 
and he expressed a 
wish to see some 
of her work. One 
morning she received 
a neat little note 
from him, asking her 
to tea in his rooms. 
He explained he had 
invited his sister, 
Lady Jefferson, to 
meet her, and one 
or two others. He 
hoped she wouldn’t 
think it too uncon- 
ventional. The letter 
was addressed Miss 
Helen Forrester, and 
had his initials out- 
side. A queer, un- 
comfortable sense 
filled the light- 
hearted studentas she 
hesitatingly opened 
the envelope. After 
all, the other Miss 
Helen Forrester no 
longer existed! She 
had a right to any 
nom de guerre she 
chosetoselect. How- 
ever, she was not 
quite sure she would 
go to the tea. In her answer she begged 
to be allowed to leave itopen. Mr. Brown 
seemed hurt when they met again, “ If 
you would choose your own day,” he 
stammered ; so she laughingly answered 
that she ’d come anyhow. 

On the afternoon, as she went down- 
stairs, she felt oddly shy, and hesitated at 
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his door some time before she had courage 
to knock, and then she found herself 
thinking what a pity it was that Mr. Brown 
was so ugly. The arrival of evident guests 
up the noisy stairs intimidated her even 
more: she retreated back, in hope that 
they might enter first. The ‘hey proved 


to be a very good-looking young man, 
who, on seeing her remained standing 


with a certain diffidence peculiarly attractive 
to the girl who kne -~w nothing of London 
men’s manners. ‘‘ One of us must knock,” 
she said, regaining her self-possession. 
‘“* Perhaps we'd better,” he laughed. Then 
Mr. Brown appeared, and ushered the 
two 1n. 

Lady Jefferson was young and pretty, 
and smiled at Helen—Helen thought—so 
kindly, and everyone made much of her. 
Life seemed at that moment very pleasant 
and very full. She didn’t know quite how 
it happened, but she found herself sitting 
on an oak settee in the corner, talking 
intimately with the stranger she had met 
outside, and the others seemed to have 
quite forgotten their existence. Mr. Brown 
was blushing and stammering to a young 
lady who was pouring down volleys of 
chaff on his modest head. 

** Mr. Brown thinks a great deal of your 
work,” he said. ‘I should like so much 
to see some. Mightn’t we steal to your 
studio before we go?” He spoke quietly, 
and looked right into her eyes. 

She caught the scent of the tuberose in 
his buttonhole, and noticed suddenly his 
immaculate clothes. She flushed with 
pleasure. ‘I should like to show you my 
work. You seem to know so much about 
Art.” 

‘**Indeed no,” he said deprecatingly ; 
‘only a little about the early Italian 
schools. Aren’t you fond of those delight- 
ful old painters who loved expression better 
than form, and colour more than per- 
spective r , 

“I do not know much about them,” 
answered shyly; “I 
Italy.” 

“Italy!” he echoed, and there was a 
ring in his voice which made her catch 
her breath and look at him with her 
strange green eyes wide open. For a 
moment they looked at one another in 
silence. She would have liked to kiss his 
hands, he seemed so wonderful to her. “I 
did not know men ever cared for such 
things unless they were painters,” she said 
hurriedly; then Mr. Brown joined them. 
She thought he stammered and blushed 
more than usual, and she found herself 


and his 


she 
have never been to 


comparing his ill-fitting clothes 
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rugged, plain features to the beautiful, 
refined face and immaculate garments of 
his friend; but he was very kind to her, 
and she greeted him with a lovely, grateful 
little smile, which he bore with an eloquent 
dumbness peculiarly his own. 

‘He is so expressive when he says 
nothing,” her companion remarked later 
as they wound up the iron staircase to her 
studio, and she laughed happily. In the 
country people didn’t talk like that, but 
then people there knew nothing about Art 
either, or anything that was wonderful. 
Even the country Londoners seemed to 
know more about, and to love more inti- 
mately than those who lived in its midst. 
After all, dirty, foggy, matter-of-fact 
London was only the outward shell. 
The gods dwelt within, and, to her 
romantic little soul, a special deity in the 
form of the tall, good-looking youth by 
her side. 

He admired her work with the same 
deferential politeness with which he had 
submitted his opinion of the Early Masters, 
and found qualities she had never dreamed 
of, and that gave her a sudden thrill of 
excitement and understanding. Her next 
work would be miles ahead. 

‘This is exquisite,” he said suddenly, 
unearthing a board from the corner. It 
was a water-colour sketch of Jacob 
wrestling with the Angel. A talented, 
imaginative sketch, with a touch of genius 
in the composition, though ill-drawn and 
crude enough. ‘‘ How charming of you 
to choose such a subject!” 


“ The subject appeals to me so,” she 
said; “it’s very badly done, but some 
day I hope to do it as I feel it. 1 want to 


express the great idea that all evil, if we 
wrestle with it long enough, may prove to 
be the blessing angel!” Her face became 
solemn and radiant as she spoke. The 
dilettante youth of London’s rearing 
turned and looked at her with a question- 
ing curiosity in his glance. The little 
country girl was religious then, as well as 
beautiful and talented! Some time later 
he said good-bye, shaking hands with a 
conventional coldness she thought strange 
after their seeming intimate afternoon. 
When he was gone, the scent of the tube- 
rose still hung upon the air. She sat 
down, and, clasping her strong white 
hands together, she stared at Jacob and 
the Angel till she saw the good patriarch 
no longer, and the Angel seemed to be 
speaking to her in the winning low accents 
of her new visitor. 

She worked the better for the next few 
days, singing over her painting as only 
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bright young students, full of hope and 
love for their work, can; but on the fifth 
day she felt a longing to see Mr. Brown’s 
friend again—to ask him so many things 
about pictures he had seen—about Italy, 








SHE STOOD STILL 


AND LOOKED DOWN IN THE 


and the new French Symbolists to whom 
he had alluded—to feel his kind grey eyes 
on her, and even to scent the fragrance of 
his flowers. 

Mr. Brown paid her a visit, but made 
no allusion to him, and she said nothing 
of his having been upstairs. She had no 


reason for not mentioning this, she simply 
assured 


didn’t. She herself afterwards 
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that Mr. Brown would not be interested. 
Mr. Brown had brought her some flowers 
to paint: he was so kind. Next day she 
tried to paint the flowers, but she couldn’t. 
She tossed her brushes aside, and putting 
on a sailor-hat and 
coat, went out. As 
the fresh air met her 
warm cheeks she 
regained her spirits. 
When men couldn’t 
work they went out 
for a walk. Well, 
she’d go for a walk. 

She found _ her 
way down to the 
Temple. Crossing 
the Strand was de- 
lightful; but the 
quiet of the strange 
old inns, their beauty 
and charm, caught 
her imagination. She 
wandered about like 
the little girl in the 
fairy tale, with not 
very much purpose, 
and some notion of 
coming at last on an 
enchanted palace. 
Court was 
very like an en- 
chanted palace to 
her, with its fountain 
splashing, the wide 
stone steps, the 
bridge - like terrace 
stretching to the 
Gothic buildings be- 
hind, the sweep of 
emerald grass, and 
the strange quiet in 
the heart of the great 
City. She stood still 
and looked down in 
the basin of water 
and laughed softly ; 
when she turned 
round she saw Mr. 
Brown’s friend a 
little way off. He 
greeted her with 
the same deferential 
manner that had won her on their first 
meeting. 

‘‘I] knew it could only be you, Miss 
Forrester ; no Londoner could be stand- 
ing alone at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
gazing at these Arcadian efforts in the 
midst of our tumultuous city.” 

She shook hands. It seemed quite 
natural to her to meet him, and she let 


BASIN OF WATER. 
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him show her some of the other courts 
and squares she did not know. They 
strolled about the whole afternoon, and, 


later on, as the light of the sunset lit the 
windows of the old houses with a crimson 
glimmer—the many paned windows, tier 
upon tier in the shadowy courts—and the 
sparrows clustered noisily together in the 
trees, while something of a still evening 
breeze swept up from the river, he alluded 
to friendship, and her blood seemed to 
turn over in her veins with happiness at 
the thought of an intimate friendship with 
this clever brilliant man. 

Several months passed, and not very 
much work was done in the little sky-high 
studio, but a half-finished portrait of a 
man on the easel told something of an 
increased intimacy between the young 
people. The spiritual world of art had been 
lived in ; the abstract had been discussed, 
and the girl’s comprehension of the capital 

A” had seemed to take wing ; there was 
time enough for the concrete execution. 

‘“*T must begin and work harder, though,” 
she said to him one day as she bent her 
head quite near his to look for some 
special brush in a paint-box. Her cheek 
looked very soft and round as she bent 
down. With an unpremeditated move- 
ment he put out his hand and stroked her 
face. She flushed crimson and went back 
to her work, and the rest of the sitting 
passed awkwardly for both. She turned 
very pale as he said good-bye with a 
cheerful indifference that stung her as a 
cut from a whip. As the door closed she 
knelt down, and laying her head on the 
edge of the sofa, she cried as little children 
cry, with big heavy sobs. 

But at the next sitting she was her 
bright self again, only with an added 
lustre in her eyes as she looked into his. 
He had come in the afternoon, a little late 
for work, so that the sitting could not last 
very long. They had tea together, and 
felt the spell of inconsequence as the light 
gradually waned and the fire threw a warm 
glow across the room. Young Joy was 
beating on the waves of the air, and they 
caught it between their parted lips as they 
laughed to one another. A wistful look 
crept into the girl’s face while she listened 
to the sound of his low voice. She 
crouched down on the fender at his feet 
and grew more and more silent as he 
talked of poetry, and literature, and the 
modern movement; then she rose and 
looked down upon him with moist shining 
eyes ; between the red of her full lips the 
edges of her teeth gleamed: she parted 
them to give a quick, sudden sigh of joy: 
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he caught her in his arms, and the shadows 
deepened round them. 
ca we % = 

Mr. Brown sat in his chambers and 
waited, watching the hands of the clock 
until they should reach a certain place, 
when he meant to go upstairs and carry 
his flowers to Helen Forrester, and ask her 
to be his wife. He had on his best clothes— 
his best clothes looked one degree less 
well-fitting than the old ones, which at 
least had fallen to the shape of his un- 
gainly figure. He was fastidious as to the 
time: he would not like to disturb her 
in her work: he would wait another 
moment. A knock interrupted his count- 
ing, and ‘he turned, a little vexed, to the 
intruder. Business hours were over, and 
he had no desire for a visitor just then. 
Oliver came in and threw himself down in 
a chair with very little ceremony. 

** What ’s up, Oliver ?” he said cheerfully, 
rejoicing that the intruder was one he 
could get rid of without much ceremony. 

‘1 am in the devil of a mess, Brown,” 
the youth answered, and Mr. Brown looked 
dark. If the lad was going to sit there 
and confide a long story, he would never 
get up to the little studio. 

“* My dear boy,” he said, rather unsym- 
pathetically, ““ you know you ought to get 
something to do. How about that appoint- 
ment you told me you were looking after ? 
Why don’t you take it and get away from 
this indolent, enervating life you lead here ? 
What is it ? he continued, noting a miser- 
able, hopeless expression deepening on his 
visitor’s face. ‘* The usual thing ?” 

“You needn’t be satirical, old chap. 
God knows I am wretched enough .. . I 
can’t marry her - 

“You can’t ?’ 

‘**You know I haven’t a penny in the 
world.” 

“‘T mean that she’s 
person ?” 

The young man 
deliberately lied. 

“No, she’s not.” 

Brown became quite serious. He put 
his hand on the other’s shoulder and spoke 
hurriedly. 

“* Oliver, you know how I disapprove of 
all your zsthetic notions of life—your wild 
ideas of free love, and a thousand other 
things you talk more of than you know 
about; yet I can imagine nothing so 
terrible as a young man marrying a woman 
who is not, not—well, not a lady. You 
are so young, with an unhappy ‘trick of 
seeming a man many years older, it 
brings you into temptations you are too 





not the sort of 


looked up, and he 
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young to resist; but for God’s sake don’t 
ruin your whole life by an impossible 
union with Think, it would break your 
mother’s heart.” 

‘** What about hers?” 
low voice. 

‘‘She’d be as miserable as you—espe- 
cially if there is no money.” 

*‘Ah! it’s the money,” said the boy, 
hardly listening to the rest. ‘I am a 
coward, I can’t fight the world!” 

“‘ Fight the w orld ! ! that ’s what you must 
do. Go away and work. Get healthy ideas 
into your head and throw up this Hedonism 
which is sapping the vitality of you all.” 

When he was gone Brown felt a sense of 
relief. He was fond of the boy, believing 
there was something really noble in him 
yet ; but the pure vision of Helen Forrester 
filled his mind, so that, with a sigh, he was 
able to turn from his friend’s troubles to 
the worship at the fair shrine in his heart. 
He took up the flowers hurriedly, and 
made his way upstairs. At her door he 
hesitated with an oppressive sense of fear, 
then he knocked. His heart beat high, 
and loud sounds as of water rushing past 
dinned in his ears so that he did not 
hear any voice from within. He knocked 
again louder, then opened the door, 


he answered ina 


thinking he heard her. 
She was standing in the middle of the 


room. Her face was as white as marble. 
Under the strange luminous eyes, which 
now had a look of a frightened animal, 
were deep blue shadows. Her lips, 
usually curved in a welcome smile, only 
seemed as a red stain on the pale physi- 
ognomy. 

“I beg your pardon,” she 
‘‘T thought it was Mr. Oliver.” 

** Oliver!” 

“Yes, I have been expecting him,” and 
he noticed that she clasped her hands till 
the veins rose up. 

‘“‘T have brought you some flowers,” he 
murmured. His face had turned ashen 
grey. ‘* Mr. Oliver has just left me.” 

‘** He has been here ?” she echoed. 

‘“* Yes.” 

Then she sank slowly into the chair and 
stared at him as if he were not there, and 
her hands dropped to her sides. ‘‘ I have 
been expecting him for three days—for 
the portrait, you know”—her voice 
sounded hollow and almost inaudible. 

‘I understand.” 

She looked at the door, and he followed 
her gaze; then, understanding, he turned 
slowly round like a blind man, and shuffled 
out and down the stairs, still holding the 
flowers. 


stammered, 
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When Oliver left Brown’s rooms the 
latter had come out with him to the stairs 
and seen him down. The young man had 
hesitated with the intention of going up, 
but his friend gave him no chance. 

At his own chambers he found a tele- 
gram from the Foreign Office. His hand 
trembled as he read it, and the blood 
mounted to his forehead with a sudden 
glow of healthy ambition ; then the pallor of 
shame and disquietude returned, and he went 
out to wander aimlessly about the streets. 

Next morning he waited at the Foreign 
Office. 

‘“‘It isn’t a very remunerative _appoint- 
ment,” explained Sir Charles; ‘‘and, in 
fact, you'll have some difficulty if you 
mean to rely entirely upon the pay—though 
I did it in my time,” he added with a 
smile. ‘‘ But it will lead to other things. 
You are young. If you can remain on the 
full five years, there ’s every reason to hope 
that you will be entrusted with the graver 
responsibilities of They conversed 
further for some minutes, and the elder man 
ended : ‘‘ We’I] want you to start to-morrow, 
you know. It is of great importance you 
should be there before the third.” 

Three weeks later Helen Forrester tore 
the card from the door which bore her 
name, and gave up the key of the little 
studio to the porter. 

Day after day she had waited for the 
sound of his footstep on the iron staircase; 
then at last she had knelt down near the 
easel on which stood the picture of Jacob 
wrestling with the Angel, and she prayed 
with her broken heart and proud con- 
science. ‘Ah! do not leave me till Thou 
hast blest me.” 

When she said good-bye to the gentle 
old lady who had been so kind to her, she 
put her arms round her neck and said, 
with a little laugh, and the tears gleaming 
in her eyes: ‘You know, I think we 
must spell Art, after all, with a small ‘a.’ 
We are apt to write it too large in capitals, 
with a flourish that has no meaning.” 
And the little old lady did not understand 
her at all, but said good-bye with the 
tears in her old eyes, too. And, in 
remembrance of the fresh young life that 
had passed nine months under her roof, 
she decorated the drawing-room with all 
the “art fabrics” and esthetic potteries 
her slender purse could afford to purchase, 
till the quaint old parlour looked like 
a veritable fancy bazaar, and she the 
shrivelled vendor of its goods. 

* * * # 

Seven years passed, and George Oliver 
returned to England to take possession of 
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the estates, and assume the name and title 
of his cousin, Sir Arthur Seymour, who 
had lost his young life in the fatal African 
Expedition. The man had the same keen 
sensitive face of the youth who had left 
England, yet with a nobler, less affected 
expression, and bronzed from constant 
exposure to the Southern suns. He was 
féted and made much of by all the world, 
men and women: by the mothers who 
would marry their daughters, and the men 
who wanted his influence, or an invitation 
to his shoot. The matrimonial mothers 
did not seem more contemptible than 
these latter, only a little more pathetic. 
They were surely a natural result of the 
unnatural conventionalities of society ; but 
the men, who sought amusement in accept- 
ing their hospitality to betray and laugh at 
their evident schemes, he found himself 
regarding with no little contempt. He 
lived quietly in the country after the first 
year or two, spending his time between 
amateur farming and his books—the old 
love of literature still lingered in his habits. 

On his first return to England he had 
sought for Helen Forrester with the odd 
sensation of treading back into the paths 
of a past that was strangely dead to him, 
and of which she had been the only pure 
and beautiful influence. He did not 
expect to find her, and was hardly dis- 
appointed at the failure; and when some 
time later he asked Miss Western to share 
his home, the personality of Helen 
Forrester remained to him a= sacred 
memory he found no wrong in thinking 
loyally of. He was very much in love 
with Hilda Western. He had met her 
living in the country, unspoilt by London 
influence or by the usual country-house 
atmosphere of unsound ethics and con- 
ventional prejudices. She was simple, 
unsophisticated, and beautiful, and her 
parents were kind, unworldly gentlefolk, 
who hardly ever left their county, and 
were beloved by the peasants about them. 

‘**T am not worthy of you,” he said to her 
one day, and she echoed his phrase shyly, 
and added: ‘‘ You must be mocking me. 
Look, I have another letter from Jotchie ; 
she spoils me as much as you do!’ 

* A your great sister!” he said with 
a laugh. ‘Who would think you were 
the sister of a celebrated poetess! When 
am I to meet her 7” 

‘**] don’t know—soon, I hope. She has 
been abroad a whole year. * It’s the first 
time she has left us for so long.” 

They read the letter together—a bright, 
beautiful letter, full of fun yet with a note 
of sadness here and there which left them 
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both with the mystery of her presence 
upon them. ‘She is very dear to me. 
Hilda finished folding up the foreign 
paper. ‘‘ There is no one in the world quite 
like her!” 

*“* You have seen such a lot of the world, 
little girl,” he said in banter. 

“I have seen nothing of it, and yet I 
can’t tell you what it is about her that 
makes us know she is rare. The very poor 
people in the village find her so, and the 
world which I know so little about has 
found the same quality in her work.” 

‘“* She has a champion !” 

‘““She has been so good to me. A 
mother and sister and brother all in one!” 
She ended with a laugh. ‘People used 
to call her my guardian-angel. .. . I 
remember her saying to me one day when 
we were sitting together in a green place 
in the woods: ‘ Hilda, you shall never 
suffer. I am a fairy, and I will weave a 
magic circle round _you so that evil shall 
not come near you.’ 

‘‘ How charming! Is she beautiful, like 
you?” 

“*She is a little like me; 
she is 

“Ts what ?” 

‘Is beautiful.” 

‘**Do you know,” he said, “ I have only 
seen one woman in my life whom I think 
as beautiful as you—one I knew long, long 
ago.” 

The girl blushed, and for a moment did 
not speak; then she said, with a little 
frightened look in her eyes, “Did you 
love her?” and she noted a sudden 
expression of pain cross his face. 

** Love her!” he echoed, as if to himself; 
** Good God! no!” 

% e ~ * 


not very, only 


The young poet-sister wrote a letter of 


congratulation to him. Spirited and 
charming as the other he had seen, full of 
concern for her sister’s happiness, and a 
little gentle raillery regarding the un- 
worthiness of his sex generally. He sent 
her a book in return, a new publication 
that had struck him as very beautiful. An 
appreciative criticism followed: he wrote 
again, other books passed between them, 
and letters full of challenging thoughts. 
Hers were often addressed to himself and 
Hilda. Hilda and he read them together, 
shoulder to shoulder, laughing, and enjoy- 
ing her bright style, and kissing between a 
sentence Hilda might fail to understand. 

“You are both dreadfully literary,’ 
she said one day, a little neta and he 
laughed at her. “Oh! we’ll turn you 
into quite a savante mut? 
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““Would you have liked me to under- 
stand those sort of things ?” she said. 
‘‘Of course not. A bluestocking little 
wife? No!” He looked away for a 


moment, and his words did not seem to be 
quite the outcome of his thoughts. 
* * * 


x 


Jotchie had a tiny little house in 
Kensington where Hilda used to go and 
stay with her from time to time, and now, 
on her return from abroad, the meeting 
with George Seymour was arranged to take 
place there. 

He felt a certain sense of pleasurable 
curiosity at the thought of at last meeting 
the woman with whom he had had such a 
delightful correspondence. This celebrity 
the world had failed to bespatter with 
mud, whose work was vigorous and pure, 
lacking all the dank, self-centred, self- 
tortured, analytical efforts of her com- 
plaining compeers, this girl poet, who was 


above all things the kind guardian sister of 


his little wife to be! He swung along 
through the thawing snow which had lain 
several inches thick on the unbeaten ways 
for nearly a week, and was now melting 
into slush with a fresh downpour of sleet 
and snow. On, entering the little hall, and 
thence through to the drawing-room, he 
was struck with the tasteful arrangement 
of things—the books on the walls, curios 
unaffectedly placed, and photographs of the 
early masters’ work he loved so well. He 
found himself wishing that Hilda had a little 
of this taste. He had seen her room in the 
north, and remembered keenly the decor- 
ative efforts of Liberty silk, plush photo- 
graph-frames, little china animals and 
Japanese fans ; and he laughed at the 
recollection. Then a rustle on the stairs, 
and the sudden entry of someone made him 
turn round. Not Miss Josephine Western 
but Helen Forrester stood before him, 
glorified into the most lovely woman he had 
ever seen, and he pressed his hands to his 
eyes with a bewildered sense of pain. 
“Why was she here ?”’ She stood laughing 
at him. Surely she could not see him ? No, 
he had his back to the light! She wore a 
purple gown; it seemed to be shot with 
green and to fall in iridescent waves to 
her feet. He noticed every detail. Her 
sleeves were of purple velvet and ended at 
the elbow, from which hung long cream 
lace to her finger-tips. She lifted her 
hand and he saw the round white arm 
beneath. And her eyes. Ah! he knew 
the eyes—they had not changed—green 
like: the sea, with the look of infinite 
kindness in their luminous depths. And 
the white, white forehead, broad and 
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smooth, shadowed by the wilful curls he 
had loved long ago. 

“How do you do? I can't see you. I 
will move the lamp. Hilda, you know, has 
been out in all this wet, and I made her 
change ; so she sent me down to make 
friends with you first. She says she’ll be 
a long time. I don’t think she will really.” 

A strange silence followed, and he stood 
as one bound, unable to move. ‘ Helen!” 
he said at last, and the sound of his voice 
was tortured and terrible, and echoed 
through the room. 

She leapt to the lamp and raised it over 
her head, then put it hurriedly down. 
Before he caught the sound of her voice 
again it seemed as if all the years of his 
life were passing by him, and eternity 
mocking at him. 

‘Why did you not tell me?” she said. 
And she spoke gently, so that he shrank 
from very shame. 

‘*Good God! how could I know?” 

They stood and looked at one another, 
alive each one with the terror of despair 
and the quickening of passion in their 
veins. ‘‘ But still I have found you,” he 
said hoarsely. ‘‘ Nothing else matters. 
Ah, Helen! Ihave dreamed of this a 
thousand times. It has happened at last.” 

‘“* Hush, dear,” she said softly ; ‘‘ I had 
dreamed of it, too, but not like this.” 

‘** Did you ever forgive me ?” 

“I did not think of you in that way. It 
seemed to me so dreadful you did not love 
me more—because—because I loved you 
very much ry 

‘*Helen, I worshipped you—I wor- 
shipped you—I have always worshipped 
you. I was a coward, and Fate took my 
part. I meant to write to you over there, 
but on arriving I took the fever ; six weeks 
later I wrote and you never answered me, 
and I knew then you would not forgive me.’ 

‘“‘T did not receive the letter; I left the 
studio, you know, and dropped the name.’ 

She stole up to him and their fingers 
met and she sighed softly—the echo of that 
sigh that had so tempted him long ago in 
his boyhood, and his breath came ‘quickly. 
“‘ Sweetheart!” he said, and she shrank 
suddenly away. 

““You have forgotten Hilda. She will 
be here in a few moments. What can I 
do? Ah! what can we do? Listen— 
you must go away from us both—she must 
never know—we ’Il find an excuse. I can 
never never see you again. Now go 
quickly—quickly—before I go mad!” 

She pressed her hand to her eyes and a 
wanton silence lay upon the air; then came 
that irrelevant question which one so often 
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SHE LEAPT TO 
puts at moments of misery—perhaps to 
give one time to bear immediate pain— 

‘Why did you give up painting ?” 

“You!” she answered. ‘I could not 
paint ever again—but we are wasting time. 
You must go—quickly, before she comes 
down—George, for ever.” 

** For ever,” he repeated, and the pain 
in his voice stirred her down to her soul, 
and the tears welled to her eyes. Then 
both became ashen to the lips as footsteps 
echoed down the stairs and a gay voice 
humming a song penetrated the room. 
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RAISED IT OVER HER HEAD. 
“Quick! go through there! She will 
not meet you! ” 


And he went out into the snow. 
% % * % 


Radiant with expectancy, Hilda glided 
into the room and put her arms round 


Jotchie’s waist. Jotchie turned the lamp 
out, and Hilda said— 

“How cold your hands are! 
wasn’t he ? 
lamp ?” 

“It was an old friend of mine,” Jotchie 
replied. ‘ Let us sit by the fire and wait!” 

E 


; Then it 
Why have you put out the 
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By WILFRED 


F I were asked to name the precise 
psychological moment at which there 
was born in me a desire to know some- 
thing about steeplejacks, I should turn to a 
day in the month of June of last year, 
when I beheld from such an unromantic 
spot as the pavement of a City thorough- 
fare a spectacle which was thrilling enough 
to have moved a writer of romance to 
adjectival ecstasies. Some two or three 
men were busy mending the weathercock 
of a church near Fenchurch Street. They 
had put up the shell of their scaffolding 
and had found foothold upon a few planks 
at the summit of the spire. Observing 
that the crowd below interested itself in 
their movements, one of them stepped 
briskly to the very edge of the planking 
and proceeded to dance a hornpipe for the 
delectation of the spectators. Though he 
stood at an altitude of one hundred and 
twenty feet, though the plank upon which 
he danced was not much above eighteen 
inches in breadth, the scoundrel seemed 
as comfortable as a man in a hansom cab. 
When he had performed sufficiently, as 
he thought, and those below had struck 
the whole gamut of exclamation, from the 
commonplace “ Horrible!” to-the tragic 
and long-drawn “‘ Oh!” he wound up with 
that tandem-like application of the hands 
to the nose which was beloved of Mr. 
Punch’s bishop. Then he resumed his 
work, and the trembling crowd dispersed. 
It was obvious to me at once that a man 
like this knew nothing of danger or of the 
dread of heights. One hundred feet or 
two hundred, ¢a ne fait rien. 1 remember 
well being upon a house-top with an aged 
painter who had insisted that I should 
inspect the precise causes which led to an 
excess of water upon the drawing-room 
carpet. I chanced to put the question to 
him: ‘‘ Would you walk from this roof to 
the roof across the road if a twelve-inch 
plank connected the two and you were 
offered ten pounds for doing it?” His 
answer was simple and to the point— 
‘** Yes, if it were five mile high.” 
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Here, obviously, the spirit which 
makes the steeplejack. At that time, 
however, I knew little of the fraternity— 
nothing of its methods. I had a vague 
notion that of all the giddy callings the 
steeplejack’s was the giddiest; that of all 
the risky things done for livelihood his 
daily work was the most risky. I had 
heard wondrous tales of the way in which 
he flew kites over chimneys ; how he went 
to his work in a condition aptly described 
by Mr. Barrie’s Scotchman who could 
““haud a lot.” But of the truth of the 
matter I had no idea; and it was not until 
chance put me in touch, quite recently, 
with one of the most daring steeplejacks 
in this country that I gained any real 


knowledge of a calling which is as heroic 


in its way as it is dangerous and ill-paid. 
My steeplejack hailed from Leicester. 
When I came upon him he was repair- 
ing a shaft near Cambridge, which must 
have been fully one hundred and eighty 
feet high. The chimney had cracked 
badly. It was his work to bind it up 
with iron bands—a feat accomplished 
without the raising of any substantial 
scaffolding, and solely in a cage which he 
lowered and raised from the summit by 
pulleys. He was a man of middle age, 
substantially built, and having a fine black 
beard of his own. Nevertheless, there was 
nothing “‘ beyond ordinary” in his appear- 
ance; and he was quite a different kind of 
man from the one my mind’s eye had 
shown me as qualified for the work of the 
steeplejack. When I interviewed him, we 
stood at the foot of the gigantic chimney, 
and I observed a frail and rickety-looking 
ladder running right to the summit—a 
ladder bent out at the cornice high above 
us, so that men mounting it hung for 
moments in mid-air with their backs seem- 
ingly in a line parallel to the earth. This 
alone was a fine prelude to that gruesome 
tale he told me, and gave me a fit of the 
shivers even while we talked. 
‘So you are a steeplejack,” 
‘ And how do you like the work ? 


said I. 
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HE SAT THERE FOR FIFTEEN HOURS WHILE WE WERE 
FLYING A KITE ACROSS HIM. 


“*QOh, I like the work well 
enough,” said he, ‘I’ve 
been at it five-and-thirty 
years, and am not going to 
begin fault-finding now. Use 
is second nature, you may 
know.” 

*‘And can you really get 
used to hanging on by the 
eyebrows up there ?” 

*‘Used to it? Why, it’s 
no more to me than going 
upstairs to bed.” 

“But that chimney is not 
far short of two hundred 
feet high!” 

““She’s just over a hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet. 
The tallest shaft I ever 
climbed topped the two 
hundred feet by a good yard 
or two. But height has 
nothing to do with it— 
except where cost is con- 
cerned. I’d as soon stand 
three hundred feet up as 
thirty. It’s all the same if 
you make a bad step.” 

“You do not consider it a 
dangerous occupation then ?” 

“Not if your men are 
sober and work with proper 
care. If you come to that, 
no occupation is quite safe, 
is it? I’ve heard before 
now of folks being killed in 
a London hansom cab. It 
depends on what you mean 
by safe.” 

“Then steeplejacks are 
not often killed ?” 

“Very rarely nowadays— 
when they keep sober. It 
was different when we flew 
kites. A man took his life 
in his hand in those days. 
I remember when I was a 
bit of a nipper watching a 
Black Country steeplejack 
swarm up a hundred - feet 
shaft. He went to the work 
so drunk that he could 
hardly stand. When a man 
in the crowd spoke to him, 
he said ‘ Look here, how am 
I to go up there sober ?’ 
That was true enough. 
Only a very strong man went 
up after a kite without 
taking a stiff glass of spirit 
before he began.” 
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“You speak from experience ?” 

“Yes, I’ve climbed many a hundred 
shafts with a kite, and I never took any- 
thing but cold water for the job. But then 
I’m a strong chap, and there aren’t many 
with as good a head as I’ve got.” 

‘“* Was kite-flying very dangerous ?’ 

“Quite dangerous enough for me,” said 
he. “But a kite is not often used for 
chimneys, since we got these ladders. 
There may be a few kite-fliers in out-of- 
the-way places, but all big men work as I 
work.” 

“And how 
managed ?” 

“Oh, that was plain enough! We used 
to make a big kite and have two strings to 
her. She carried a guiding-line at her belly 
and a second running-line at her tail. We 
used to let her go a little way from the 
chimney and try to bring her right over the 
top of it. It wasn’t as easy as it looked by 
along way, and you’ll scarcely believe me 
when I tell you that I once flew a kite for 
three weeks at a shaft in Leicestershire 
and didn’t get over it even then. It wasa 
common thing to waste three days before 
you got your line over, and then, when 
you’d done it, you might fail to make it 
fast. The thing was to guide the kite 
right over the opening with your line and 
then to pull her down so that the second 
cord ran across the top of the shaft. 
Directly we had done this we attached a 
rope with a pulley-block to the line and 
hauled it up. You can see easily enough 
that the thin line might slip off the top 
while we were hauling, and then all our 
work was lost. If it stopped on, and we 
succeeded in getting the thick line up, we 
would take the end of the rope and run 
round and round the bottom of the chimney 
with it. The result of this was to wind our 
rope round the summit above the cornice 
and so to give us hold enough to haul upa 
man. The pulley did the rest, and so long 
as the rope at the top held we were safe 
enough.” 

““There must have been a frightful risk 
of the thing giving,” said I. 

“* Not so much as you would think. You 
see, it was all a downward pressure with the 
flat parapet of the cornice to prevent the 
line coming off. I’ve flown hundreds of 
kites, as I say, and I can remember only 
two bad mishaps. In the first case, at 
Birmingham, the rope broke away when 
we had a man halfway up, and he fell fifty 
feet, smashing himself to bits on a heap of 
slag; in the second case, down in York- 
shire, I had got a line round the weather- 
cock of a steeple and was hauling a young 


, 


was the kite business 


chap up, when, just as he touched the top, 
the line gave, and I expected to see him 
come crashing down the whole hundred 
and fifty feet. He didn’t, though, and 
what happened after sounds like a miracle 
to hear. It seems that he felt the line 
slacking, and when he was within a yard 
of the weathercock, he got his feet against 
the stone and gave a sort of spring, throw- 
ing his arms round the ironwork, and 
holding on for his life. After that, he 
just climbed astride of the old steeple, and 
sat there for fifteen hours while we were 
flying another kite across him. You don’t 
often hear of pluck like that.” 

I admitted that you do not, and put 
another question to him— 

“*When you had hauled a man up in the 
ordinary way, what would he do then ?” 

“If it was a steeple, he would sit with 
his legs round the cock until he had made 
the pulley properly fast. Then he would 
haul up four planks, and build a foothold. 
The rest is easy, once you have got your 
man up there.” 

“* And is it as easy with these ladders ?” 

“Far easier. I can get to the top of a 
big shaft in three or four hours, taking it 
pretty quietly too. That ladder there, 
which looks like one piece, is really built 
up of short lengths, each fifteen feet high. 
They fit together like the barrel of a tele- 
scope; that is to say, the feet of one 
ladder fit into sockets on the top of the 
ladder below. When I come toa chimney 
that I must climb, I take one of these 
short ladders and rear it straight against 
the side, but about a foot from the shaft. 
My next implement is a big iron hook 
which has a sharp spike and is to 
be driven easily into a brick of the 
chimney. The loop of this hook goes 
round one of the rungs of the ladder, and 
when the spike is driven home the whole 
thing is as firm as arock. In this way I 
get my first ladder up; and when I’ve 
fixed it, I run up carrying a second ladder 
in my hand. The ends of this fit into 
the sockets at the top of ladder No. 1. 
A second staple driven into the brick- 
work about the middle rung of the 
ladder fixes it like the first is fixed ; and 
after that it’s just the same right away up 
to the top. Where the business is nasty 
is at the projecting cornice. Some of these 
shafts have cornices which project two or 
three feet; but I have known them stand 
out as far as seven feet, and it’s no easy 
work to fix a ladder up at that height, and 
to make it secure. Of course you want a 
very long-shafted hook to hold the middle 
rung of it, and you must tie the foot of it 
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STAPLE IS DRIVEN INTO THE BRICKWORK 
ABOUT THE MIDDLE RUNG. 


with ropes. Still, I never get on 
to my last ladder without a bit of 
a quake; and I’m always thank- 
ful enough when I stand at last 
on the parapet of the chimney 
and know the work is done.” 
“What does it feel like up 
there? Is a chimney worse to 
stand upon than a steeple ?” 
*«'There’s no comparing them. 
For one thing, your ledge on 
which you stand is not much 
more than two feet wide, and 
you ’ve got a drop on both sides 
of you. There’s a good deal of 
heat, likely enough, coming up 
the flue of the shaft, and, added 
to that, the whole chimney rocks 
and sways whenever the wind is 
high in a way that would turn you 
sick. I’ve known a tall shaft to 
swing nearly a foot either way in 
a gale. That doesn’t sound much, 
but you stand up there while the 
game is going on, and I’ll bet 
my life you say your prayers if 
you never said them before. Run 
up with me now and try it ?” 
The question was a kind one, 
but I was willing to take his word 
for the rocking propensities of 
chimneys, and I told him so. He 
would not be denied altogether, 
however, and the matter ended 
in a compromise. He took me 
up a smaller shaft, one about 
sixty feet in height, and there he 
endeavoured to show me the 
beauties of the surrounding 
country. 1 am afraid that his 
work was vain. The long climb 
up the rickety ladder and the 
truly horrible sensation when we 
passed over the cornice robbed 
me of what little nerve I ever 
possessed. The last of the 
ladders was bent out from the 
chimney at an angle, perhaps, of 
thirty degrees. It seemed to me 
that I was hanging right over the 
earth, and that a great effort was 
needed to pull myself straight 
and set foot at last upon the 
narrow ledge around which the 
scaffold had been built. Once 
there, the feeling of insecurity is 
not to be described. It was 
quite bad enough to be com- 
pelled to balance oneself upon a 
ledge of stone about two feet 
wide ; but the double precipice, 
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inviting one to make a false step, and 
to go hurtling through the air to the yard 
below, was terrifying beyond measure. I 
even found myself clinging to his arm 
and begging him to lower me down ina 
basket; and I had not been upon the 
summit five minutes before I proved the 
truth of his words about the rocking pro- 
pensities. The whole chimney seemed to 
swing from its base to the extent of a foot 
on either side. Of course a good deal of 
this was imagination; but of the fact of 
its rocking there was no possible doubt. 

When we were down again—and I never 
remember such a delightful experience as 
that of touching terra-firma once more—I 
asked him if he, personally, had enjoyed 
any unusual experiences when running his 
ladders up a chimney. 

“Well,” said he, “‘I once had a very 
narrow shave almost at the top of a shaft 
two hundred feet high. There was a strong 
gale of wind blowing, and just when I was 
getting the last ladder into position a gust 
wrenched it clean out of my hands. What’s 
more, it blew me off the ladder I was 
standing on, and I should have gone 
right down the whole two hundred feet if 
I had not managed to clutch a rung and 
hang on tight. It made me feel queer, I 


can tell you, to be hanging there by one 


hand and unable for a long time to feel 
anything with my feet. I did get back 
after a bit, and, strange enough, when I 
was all right, I found that I had still got 
hold of the hammer I was working with. 
It’s use, I suppose, for I never thought any- 
thing about the hammer while I was hang- 
ing there, you may be sure.” 

‘*“You would sooner be on the top of 
a chimney than a church - steeple, I 
imagine ?” 

‘It makes no difference to me, although 
I will say that there’s a lot more to catch 
hold of on the top of a church-steeple than 
on a shaft, and there’s no cornice to 
bother you. That’s what troubles us 
often enough in running ladders up. But 
when you are dealing with a steeple it’s all 
fairgame. Most likely you’ll find a window 
halfway up the spire, and you can put a 
bit of a scaffold out there and get your 
ladders up that way without doing any 
damage to the stonework. It’s rare that 
we drive in hooks when mending steeples. 
I have even flown a kite quite recently 
when called upon to oil the cock of a 
steeple whose stonework I didn’t care to 
mess about.” 

‘“‘And does it pay you to go up so far 
for so simple a matter ?” 


‘Oh, it pays well enough. I’ve made 
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five pounds by a day’s work many a time 
when I was quite a young man, and there’s 
few steeplejacks who would like to make 
less than ten or twelve pounds a week 
when they’re at it. You see, jobs aren’t 
going every day, and when they do turn 
up we expect to be paid well.” 

“‘Is there any regular rate of wages for 
steeplejacks ?” 

“I can’t say that there is. It all depends 
on what’s to be done, and how far you’ve 
got to bring your ladders. At the same 
time wages run high for those that get the 
ladders up, and even a beginner makes his 
three or four pounds a week helping.” 

It occurred to me that his information on 
this point was vague and given reluctantly. 
so I turned the subject again. 

‘“*T have read in novels,” said I, “ of 
steeplejacks going mad when at their work. 
I suppose you have never heard anything 
of the sort?” 

“‘Can’t say that I have; but it don’t do 
to believe what’s put in novels, does it ? 
Most of my mates are too busy to think 
of anything silly like that. The only case 
I can remember was being at the top of a 
church-steeple in Bedford when a mate of 
mine came up drunk and wanted to fight 
me. We were standing on two planks 
about twenty-four inches wide, and it gave 
me a turn, you can think. But I gripped 
him by the throat, and when I had done 
with him there wasn’t an ounce of fight 
left in him.” 

“* How did he get down again ?” 

“Oh, that was easyenough. I tied him 
up to the cage and left him there until he’d 
slept a bit of it off. Drink, though, doesn’t 
make much difference to some of our men. 
I’ve seen them climb two-hundred-feet 
ladders when they’ve been so drunk that 
they could hardly stand on their feet down 
below.” 

““That’s extraordinary; but one more 
question, please. Have you in your 
memory the recollection of any perform- 
ance in which you took particular pride ?” 

“‘ Well, I’ve done so many things. But 
there ’s one thing, Sir, I am proud of. It 
was when the Prince of Wales visited Derby. 
We had a bit of a scaffold halfway up the 
spire of the best church in the town, but 
there was only a rope up to the cock. 
When the Prince drove by I shinned up the 
rope and waved a flag from the very top. 
It wanted a bit of nerve, that did.” 

With which sentiment he proceeded to 
run up the long ladder like a cat runs up a 
garden-wall. I judged as he went that he 
is not the man to come to any harm for 
want of a “bit of nerve.” 





A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 


Girl using comb and apple charm on Halloween: her future husband expected to look 
over her left shoulder. 
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HAVE often heard it remarked that 
the diplomacy of to-day is not the 
diplomacy of fifty years ago. Possibly this 
is correct. Being a diplomatist myself, I 
am, of course, totally incompetent to judge. 
But as for the assertion which I have no 
less frequently met with that a diplomatist 
of fifty years ago would find himself, with 
his antiquated notions, utterly incapable 
of coping with the more enlightened 
methods of the newer school, this asser- 
tion I boldly controvert. It is of as much 
value, I conceive, as the equally gratuitous 
assumption that the accomplishments of 
those great generals who led armies to 
victory and glory before we present-day 
mortals were born to enjoy the fruits of 
their brilliant achievements would at best 
qualify them to fill the posts of corporals 
or drill sergeants under the modern system 
of strategy. 

Fudge, say I! The military leaders of 
our day may see much to criticise in the 
tactics of those who have gone before 
them. But I warrant, if they look closely, 
they will find no less there to learn. And 
so it is with the strategists of civil life. 
Circumstances may change, and methods 
may alter, but men remain to-day what 
they were yesterday ; ay, for the matter of 
that, what they always have been and ever 
will be. Those who suppose that the 
genius of the past age would be the fool 
of the present, or vice versa, are dull- 
witted simpletons. 

This merely by way of introduction to 
certain experiences of mine, with which I 
propose to entertain—or, as the case may 
be, to bore—the reader. 

I say experiences of mine. This is, per- 
haps, slightly inaccurate. But let me explain. 
I entered the diplomatic service some 
twenty years ago, and though I have as 
yet not attained that position of eminence 
in it whfth is presumably the end and aim 
of every member of the service—that is to 
say, to be the accredited representative of 
my sovereign ata foreign Court—lI have in 
my time seen and taken active part in 
events which usually do not come within 
the immediate ken of those of my rank and 
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standing in the profession. I have even 
been charged with several diplomatic 
missions of some delicacy, perhaps not 
all of which I have accomplished success- 
fully, but which have, nevertheless, afforded 
me a greater knowledge of the many pit- 
falls that beset the diplomatist’s path than 
many a grey-headed ambassador can claim 
to possess. I say this in no spirit of 
empty boastfulness. On the contrary, I 
hasten to add that, but for the guidance 
of one whose ingenuity and quickness of 
perception as compared with my own 
are as day compared with night, I should 
probably have emerged from my various 
experiences as blind as I was when I 
started on my first diplomatic ‘venture. 

The man of whom I speak is Sir John 
Templeton, a name, as I need hardly 
observe, once famous as that of the 
astutest diplomat in his generation ; and it 
is of him chiefly, a disciple of the old 
school in the fullest sense of the term, 
that these pages will deal. 

I remember, already as quite a youngster, 
hearing with a sense of admiring envy of 
some particularly diverting exploit of old 
Sir John. It was told by an elderly 
raconteur, who had grown grey in the 
service into which I was then just enter- 
ing, and he wound up with the words: 
“* Ah, well, that happened in the good old 
days. You young hopefuls look with con- 
tempt and compassion on the talents that 
made your predecessors famous. Yet old 
Sir John could give the best of you points, 
and beat you at your own game, in spite of 
all your superior methods.” 

Doubtless he was right. Indeed, there 
can be no better proof of the remarkable 
esteem in which this survivor of what is 
termed the “old school” is held by our 
latter-day diplomatists than the fact that 
he is still often appealed to in his retire- 
ment to advise on knotty points or per- 
plexing situations which have baffled the 
best brains in the service. 

The manner in which my acquaintance 
with him was brought about possesses 
little interest for the general reader. I 
had been commissioned by my then chief 
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to consult him about a particularly intri- 
cate question, and the manner in which 
he solved it offhand, as if it had been a 
child’s riddle, to which the answer was 
self-evident, impressed me so_ strongly 
that I begged leave there and then to 
visit him occasionally and hear his views 
on the more important matters in which I 
happened to be engaged. 

The compliment, for such it was, 
pleased the old gentleman vastly, and he 
accorded me the desired permission with 
great heartiness. 

“Come as often as you please,” he 
said. ‘*There is nothing I like better 
than a youngster”—I was a mere lad of 
thirty at the time—‘‘who is willing to 
learn.” 

In this way, then, began an intercourse, 
and, I venture to say, a friendship, which 
belongs to my most cherished recollec- 
tions. 

There was one thing Sir John would 
never tire of impressing upon me. This 
was the somewhat paradoxical theory that 
nothing is so profitable to a man as his 
own failures. 

““To detect where and by what means 
you have been outwitted,” he would say, 
‘“‘is far more instructive than the most 
brilliant of successes. Naturally so; for 
where you have succeeded a less able man 
than you has failed, while your failure has 
been brought about by a better man’s 
success. 

In illustration of this view, the correct- 
ness of which I fancy no one will question, 
Sir John had an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote. In his lifetime he had -filled 
posts at pretty well every Court of im- 
portance in Europe, and his knowledge of 
persons and events that have now long 
passed into oblivion was as extensive as it 
was ‘curious. Accustomed as I was to the 
rather humdrum routine of the work which 
at that time fell to my lot at the Embassy 
in Vienna, I used often to sigh inwardly 
when I listened to his tales of bygone 
times. 

‘“* Ah, you had the good fortune to live 
in the good old days, Sir John,” I once 
said to him, ‘‘when romance had not 
quite died out in the world. The present 
age is one of bureaucratic stiffness and the 
dryness of parchment.” 

‘** Pshaw, romance be hanged! ” said the 
sturdy old gentleman, darting a look of ill- 
disguised contempt at me out of his keen 
grey eyes. ‘‘ There happen at this day as 
many interesting and, if you like, romantic 
events as ever happened in my day. But 
it requires, now as then, the eye to see 
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below the surface of things, and trace 
there the hidden history that alone makes 
them instructive and interesting. You 
think the old is romantic because it is old. 
Yet I wager that of half the events you 
look back to with regretful envy the true 
history is unknown to you. Ay, you may 
smile,” he went on; “but what your 
State dispatches and your blue books tell 
you is not worth a fig. The only source of 
wisdom is experience, and the only way to 
gain it is by not looking slightingly upon 
trifles. The ordinary mind cannot con- 
ceive a great effect without a cause which 
is commensurately great. Yet the greatest 
events have been occasioned or prevented, 
as the case may be, by the most trifling of 
causes. Have I not seen in my own life- 
time a great war the origin of which could 
be traced to the pinching of a too tight 
shoe on the gouty toe of a prince ? seen 
a threatened Cabinet crisis averted by a 
timely compliment paid to the governess 
of a superannuated Chancery clerk ? and a 
revolution brought about by the breaking 
of an old fiddle ? These are things to set 
one’s mind a-thinking, and the examples 
could be multiplied ad libitum.” 

Young as I was, I thought these views 
extravagant. But I have since had occa- 
sion to modify my opinion. 

Not long after this conversation, I 
happened, in reference to the strained 
political relations which then existed 
between Italy and Austria, to deplore the 
failure, some fifteen years before, of the 
much-discussed plan of a marriage between 
a prince of the House of Savoy and the 
beautiful Archduchess Valerie of Austria. 

“Ah, indeed,” Sir John exclaimed, 
“matters political would probably look 
different to-day had that marriage come 
off. But it fell through. And why?” 

I saw by his face that his question 
implied more than it expressed. But the 
history of this once-contemplated marriage 
was a matter of common knowledge, and 
I replied without hesitation— 

‘“* Because Russia and France objected.” 

“Of course they objected,” Sir John 
rejoined. ‘But what could their mere 
objection avail them? Prussia and Eng- 
land were using every endeavour to bring 
about the match, and with such support 
Austria could afford to snap her fingers at 
the rest of Europe.” 

“Vet,” I remarked, “the fact would 
appear to be pretty firmly established that 
the Emperor of Austria vetoed the 
marriage on the eve of the illustrious 
young couple’s betrothal in deference to 
the strong representations of France and 
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Russia. The young Prince of Savoy, I 
believe, has never recovered from his dis- 
appointment.” 

*‘And the Archduchess, his intended 
bride,” Sir John added ironically, ‘ was, 
of course, never very warmly inclined to 
the match, and soon afterwards consoled 
herself by contracting a marriage with a 
reigning sovereign. So the story goes, 
yes ; and as such it may indeed appear as 
dry and uninteresting as a piece of blank 
parchment. But I know better, Sir; for, as it 
happens, I myself had a hand in this busi- 
ness, and if you like to listen to me, I will 
show you that the marriage was thwarted 
at the eleventh hour, not by open diplo- 
matic intervention, as the ignorant say, 
but by as clever a bit of intrigue as has 
ever come under my notice.” 

Needless to say, I was all eagerness to 
hear from so authentic a source an accu- 
rate version of an occurrence which in its 
time had created immense excitement, 


not only in diplomatic circles, but in the 
Press and among the public generally. 
Sir John settled himself comfortably in 
his great easy-chair, as was his wont on 
such occasions, and without further pre- 
amble commenced the following story— 


I may tell you at once (he said) that it 
was his Majesty the Emperor himself in 
whom the idea first originated of settling 
the long standing differences between the 
House of Hapsburg and that of Savoy by 
means of a marriage between Prince 
Victor of Savoy and his own daughter, 
her Imperial Highness the Archduchess 
Valerie. This fact alone, I fancy, should 
dispose of the fable that has been dished 
up to the world as to his Majesty having 
been frightened by foreign threats into 
putting a veto on the proposed marriage. 
He wasn’t that kind of man, take my word 
for it. The chief difficulty, indeed, as the 
Emperor himself well knew, consisted not 
in Russian or French objections—for, as I 
have said, they were more than outweighed 
by the support the contemplated match 
received from England and Prussia—but 
in the sensitive spirit and haughty nature 
of the young Archduchess. In fact, the 
scheme had all but failed at the very 
outset owing to a rumour of the projected 
alliance having been brought to her 
Imperial Highness’s knowledge before 
her own wishes on the subject had been 
consulted. 

This was France’s first move in the fierce 
diplomatic game which now ensued between 
the representatives of that country’s interests 
at the Court of Vienna and the English 
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and Prussian party. Fortunately, it was 
counteracted in time, the more easily, per- 
haps, that the beautiful young Princess, as 
I have reason to know, was at heart by no 
means unfavourably disposed towards the 
man who desired to become her husband. 

However, for two months after the 
question of this alliance had been broached 
to her by his Majesty her father, she 
steadfastly refused to entertain it, and the 
matter was on the point of being dropped 
altogether, when it was privately suggested 
to the Emperor that the removal from 
Court of a certain lady belonging to the 
Archduchess’s suite and known to be on 
terms of great intimacy with the wife of 
the French Ambassador might possibly 
conduce to render the Archduchess less 
averse to the desired match. 

The hint—for ‘which I may say without 
immodesty that I myself was responsible— 
was accepted, and with the anticipated 
result. The Archduchess ceased to be 
regaled with tit-bits of scandal concerning 
the life and habits of his Highness of 
Savoy, and within three weeks of the 
departure of the said lady-in-waiting the 
Prince was invited to the Court of the 
Hofburg, where it was understood that he 
should receive every opportunity of paying 
his addresses to the illustrious lady of his 
choice. 

Here, then, you observe the second 
move of the Franco-Russian party, and 
the counter-move by means of which its 
effect was neutralised. With the advent 
of the young Prince himself, however, 
what had hitherto been a mere outpost 
skirmish developed into a pitched battle 
between the two parties chiefly interested. 
No opportunity was neglected by our 
Franco - Russian adversaries and their 
following at the Court of Austria to cast 
discredit on Prince Victor and lower him 
in the estimation of the Archduchess. 
Moreover, every pressure that diplomatic 
means afforded was brought to bear on the 
Austrian Government to force it to with- 
hold its consent to a family arrangement 
which France in particular regarded as a 
menace to its most cherished interests in 
the South of Europe. At one time it was 
even feared that, in spite of the strong and 
determined attitude assumed by Great 
Britain, the excitable Gaul would make 
the consummation of the union, if persisted 
in, a casus belli. But, as I have said, this 
was mere irresponsible gossip. The 
French representatives knew better. 

After the first meeting of the two young 
people it was clear to all concerned that 
the match now depended solely upon the 
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personal inclinations of the proud daughter 
of the Hapsburgs. I ama pretty fair judge of 
women, whether of royal or ordinary blood, 
and I can say with absolute certainty that 
if ever lover’s suit showed promise of 
success it was that of Prince Victor of 
Savoy for the hand of the Archduchess 
Valerie. Even those most violently 
opposed to the alliance could not but 
acknowledge that a handsomer and better 
suited pair had never been seen. 

The Prince had but one drawback. 
Though as fine and manly a cavalier as 
ever breathed, he was of an intensely 
nervous and diffident disposition, and for 
some time doubts were felt whether this 
unfortunate weakness might not out- 
balance the favourable impression which 
his personality in other respects had un- 
questionably produced upon the fastidious 
mind of the young Princess. 

Soon, however, all these doubts were 
dispelled, and it became patent to every 
observer who lived and moved in Court 
circles that the attentions of the heir to 
the House of Savoy were not unwelcome 
to the illustrious lady to whom they were 
paid. 

I was not particularly surprised, there- 
fore, when, one evening during a Court 
function, his Majesty the Emperor, with 
whom I had always stood in high favour, 
informed me with his own lips that the 
much-talked-of match was on the point of 
successful completion. What this meant 
it is scarcely necessary to explain. The 
Archduchess had finally waived her objec- 
tions and signified her consent to receive 
the Prince’s formal proposal for her hand. 

The utter defeat of the opposite party 
which this news implied was, as you will 
imagine, a source of no little gratification 
to those who, like myself, had been 
engaged for the last two months in foiling 
the endless artifices by means of which 
our adversaries had secretly endeavoured 
to influence the Archduchess against the 
Prince. The checkmate seemed now so 
unquestionable that no attempt was made 
to conceal the fact of the approaching 
betrothal. It was the general talk of the 
hour. 

If there is a fault which, generally 
speaking, a skilled diplomat can plead no 
excuse for, it is that of underrating the 
powers of his antagonists. This fault was 
undoubtedly committed here. Yet the 
circumstances were such that it would be 
hypercritical to attach any blame to those 
who failed to foresee them. 

On the day following my conversation 
with the Emperor I received a significant 
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communication from the Princess Galitzin. 
It was a request that I would form one 
of a select party of guests invited to 
assemble on the Friday following at the 
Palais Galitzin “to meet her Imperial 
Highness the Archduchess Valerie and 
his Highness the Prince of Savoy.” 

The shortness of the notice left me no 
doubt as to the significance of the occasion 
in prospect, and it is needless to say that 
I went. 

The Princess Galitzin had for eight 
years been the governess of the young 
Archduchess, and it had been arranged 
that the first private meeting of the 
illustrious young couple should take place 
at the house and under the auspices of 
this lady. The occasion promising to be 
an historic one—for the reconciliation 
between the Houses of Savoy and Haps- 
burg would, as I have indicated, have 
given an entirely different complexion to 
future European politics—every guest 
bidden to the Palais was on the tip-toe of 
excited expectation. The absence from 
the gathering of every other member of 
the imperial family excepting the Arch- 
duchess Valerie herself made its object so 
unmistakable that no one hesitated openly 
to discuss the interesting event in pre- 
paration. 

The Archduchess, when she arrived, 
resplendent in a magnificent toilette of 
cream white satin, unrelieved by colour 
of any kind, looked radiant, and responded 
to the respectful greetings of the 
assembled company with a smile in which 
for once the expression of haughty pride 
that usually characterised her was missing. 
She felt, it seemed, that she was sur- 
rounded by friends and intimates, sharers 
of a secret which, though in reality no 
secret at all, had yet to be treated as such. 

Her manner towards the Prince was 
gracious in the extreme, yet touched not 
unnaturally with a certain shy conscious- 
ness that made it inexpressibly charming. 
Old as I was, I could noi repress a thrill 
of envy as I watched from my place among 
the crowd of general guests, who thronged 
round the entrance to the apartment where 
the royal circle was held, this vision of 
imperial beauty at the side of the man in 
whose power it lay to make it all his own. 
Did he realise his good fortune ? I could 
not help thinking he might have shown 
more consciousness of it. He seemed to 
me, not cold, but constrained and ill at 
ease. The rumours I had heard of his 
curiously nervous temperament recurred 
to my mind, however, and afforded me 
an explanation of what under different 
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MANNER TOWARDS THE PRINCE WAS GRACIOUS IN THE EXTREME. 
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circumstances might, even at this last 
auspicious moment, have aroused my fears. 

I was not left long to ruminate on 
the Prince’s appearance and_ behaviour. 
According to the strict rules of etiquette 
which govern the Austrian Court, the 
guests at an entertainment graced by the 
presence of a member of the imperial 
family are debarred from entering the 
particular room occupied by a Prince or 
Princess of the blood unless expressly 
commanded to join the royal circle. I 
was not a little gratified, therefore, when, 
not very long after the arrival of the 
Archduchess, the Prince Galitzin himself 
approached me and conveyed to me her 
Imperial Highness’s gracious invitation to 
attend her circle. I saw in it a slight 
recognition of the humble services rendered 
by me in the matter which a few hours 
would now, I thought, see brought to the 
long hoped - for satisfactory issue, and I 
welcomed it accordingly. 

‘*Our French and Russian friends,” the 
old nobleman said with a grim smile, as I 
passed at his side through the groups of 
envious guests in the direction of the 
small saloon, where her Imperial Highness 
sat, “have wasted their energy in vain. 
I think we have won the day at last.” 

“The Prince looks scarcely as happy as 
he ought,” I ventured to remark. 

“Ah, well,” Galitzin replied, “for him 
the ordeal is somewhat trying, and he is 
by nature sensitive and diffident. We are 
mere onlookers, my friend, and can afford 
to be calm and collected. But all is well. 
The young people’s happiness now lies in 
their own hands.” 

He lowered his voice to a whisper as he 
spoke these last words, for we entered at 
that moment the apartment in which the 
young Archduchess was seated amid a 
select group of more or less intimate 
friends. 

As I stooped to kiss the hand she 
extended to me, she remarked smiling, 
in that graceful English of which she had 
so perfect a command— 

“You come to complete my little circle, 
Sir John. I have been scolding Prince 
Galitzin for leaving me to discover for 
myself which of my friends was still 
missing.” 

I had never seen her so animated or so 
condescending, and I made bold to say 
that it would indeed have been a sore 
disappointment to me had I been denied 
the honour of kissing her Imperial 
Highness’s hand on this auspicious 
occasion. 

There was just a trace of heightened 
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colour in her cheeks as she dismissed me, 
which showed me that my allusion had 
been noticed and appreciated. I now 
turned to look for the Prince of Savoy. 
He was the centre of a small knot of ladies 
and gentlemen in another part of the room, 
and it struck me again, as it had struck 
me before, as if there were some weight 
upon his Highness’s mind which he was 
endeavouring to shake off. Ever and anon 
I could see his eyes wander languidly 
towards the spot where his lovely bride 
in spe sat. As they rested upon her they 
brightened; yet only for a moment. It 
seemed as though it cost him an effort to 
maintain an outwardly smiling appearance, 
and as though his sole thoughts were con- 
centrated in bracing himself for some great 
undertaking. 

I now entered into conversation with 
Count Tornelli, the Prince’s equerry, whom 
I knew intimately, and managed to slip in 
a question or two regarding the progress 
of the courtship, which I had, of course, 
only been able to watch from the distance. 

The Count, a true Southerner, to whom 
a love episode of any kind was quite equal 
in interest to a grave matter of State, 
willingly gratified my curiosity, and from 
him I learned to my relief that the Prince 
had no misgivings whatever regarding the 
success of his suit. 

‘“* He is madly in love,” the Count said, 
“and it has been no slight strain upon 
his nervous and excitable constitution to 
be obliged to treat a matter that so deeply 
affects his heart with all that gravity and 
self-restraint which the political interests 
involved have rendered imperative. To 
be compelled to make love coram populo, 
as it were, is a detestable task, especially 
to one so distrustful of himself as the 
Prince.” 

“He has my fullest sympathy, I am 
sure,” I said sincerely. ‘‘ But a diffident 
lover is apt to spoil the best of chances. 
The Archduchess is a proud nature, with 
a keen sense of the ridiculous.” 

‘*Set your mind at rest, caro amico,” 
rejoined the Count. ‘There is no diffi- 
dence in the Prince’s love. What he 
suffers from is this endless suspense of 
waiting. It unnerves him. But he is 
aware of his own weakness, and has pro- 
vided its corrective.” 

Before I could reply, and inquire further 
into the meaning of these somewhat 
enigmatical words, a_ slight movement 
took place among the assembled guests, 
and turning round, I saw that the Arch- 
duchess had risen and was leaving the 
room, accompanied by the Princess 
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Galitzin, and followed by the ladies of her 
suite. 

At the same moment the Prince of 
Savoy approached us, and whispered a 
word in Count Tornelli’s ear. Recog- 
nising me as I stepped back respectfully, 
he offered me his hand with what appeared 
an effort at a friendly nod, and then passed 
out on Tornelli’s arm in the opposite 
direction, followed a moment afterwards 
by the Prince Galitzin and Count Ester- 
hazy, then Chief Master of the Ceremonies 
at the Imperial Court. 

I was still cogitating upon the curiously 
apathetic manner of his Highness’s greet- 
ing, which was usually all heartiness and 
animation, when a _ voice beside me 
whispered, “‘ Dreaming, Sir John? Come, 
you and I have a right to be in at the 
death.” 

And without waiting for a reply, the 
speaker placed his arm within mine, and 
drawing me with him, sauntered un- 
concernedly after the Prince and his 
following. My companion, as I imme- 
diately recognised, was the Ambassador 
of his Majesty the King of Prussia, and, 
indeed, in the present instance, a veritable 
comrade-in-arms. 

As we passed along through the lane of 
bowing guests, who made way for his 
Highness the Prince as he traversed the 
brilliant apartments of the palace thrown 
open to the general company, I asked my 
companion whither we were bound. 

“For the grand gallery, I take it,” he 
replied. ‘It leads to Galitzin’s famous 
winter-garden, which, I understand, her 
Imperial Highness, who is fond of plants 
and flowers, will enter from the other side. 
The Prince will then meet her alone. 
Here we are, you see.” 

We emerged at that moment into the 
great gallery, hung with the family por- 
traits of the Galitzins, just in time to see 
the Prince disengage his arm from that of 
his equerry, and advance to meet the 
Princess Galitzin and the Archduchess’s 
ladies, who had apparently just passed 
out of the winter-garden as we entered the 
gallery from the opposite side. Evidently 
the Archduchess had remained behind 
alone among the fountains and rare 
exotics for which this magnificent posses- 
sion of Prince Galitzin was so justly famous. 

Presently his Highness, leaving the 
ladies, sauntered slowly towards the great 
glass door from which they had just 
issued, and we saw him close it noise- 
lessly and disappear a moment later 
among the huge ferns and palms that 
loomed behind it. 


We were not more than ten persons in 
all left in the gallery, but each of us 
knew the significance of what was pass- 
ing, and though we assumed an air of 
unconcern, as we remained conversing in 
a more or less scattered group near the 
door through which the Prince had dis- 
appeared, there was a certain excitement 
discernible in everyone’s eyes, and the 
stolen glances cast now and again in the 
direction of the winter-garden, more par- 
ticularly by the ladies, gave evidence of 
the fever of excitement we all of us felt. 

I myself felt my mind at ease at last. 
Indeed, I silently laughed at myself for 
the sense of oppression that had been 
weighing upon me all that evening. For 
was not the Prince’s suit already practic- 
ally accepted? In truth, an easier task 
than that now before him had never fallen 
to lover’s lot. Here we have perhaps one 
of the very few advantages belonging to 
illustrious birth. The dignity of Princes 
does not permit of their exposing them- 
selves to the possibility of a rebuff or a 
refusal; hence they do not ask boon or 
favour until they have obtained certain 
guarantees that it will be conceded. It 
sounds paradoxical, but so it is. 

When a full quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, and there was still no sign of the 
return of the young couple, the convers- 
ation of those around me began to flag. 
Count Tornelli, whose eye I caught, 
smiled across at me significantly, as if to 
remind me of our recent little discussion. 
There was triumph in his eye, and I could 
not but acknowledge by a look in return 
that to all appearances his master was 
fully bearing out the good opinions he 
had expressed of him. 

Certainly, for a stiff and formal proposal 
of marriage, such as our royal fellow- 
creatures have, alas! only too often to 
content themselves with, five minutes at 
the outside would have been amply 
sufficient. But the Prince loved, and we 
all know that the declaration of such 
sentiments, particularly when they have 
been pent up and constrained by every 
kind of conventional means for weeks and 
months, requires a far more liberal 
breathing space. What wonder, then, I 
thought, if these two illustrious beings 
forgot in their first happiness that time 
has wings, and that their long téte-a-téte, 
even under such romantic circumstances, 
was not quite in accordance with the 
rigorous laws of etiquette to which their 
exalted station required them to conform ? 

The contemplation of youthful joys 
makes the old heart hark back to the 
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days of its own youth, and I still remember 
the pleasant reverie which I fell into during 
those few minutes of expectant watching. 
Suddenly we pricked our ears. The 
sound of footsteps was heard approaching 


SHE SWEPT PAST US ALL WITH HEAD 


on the light gravel sand with which the 
paths in the winter-garden were strewn, 
and a moment later the glass door was 
thrown violently open and her Imperial 
Highnessthe Archduchess Valerie appeared 
on the threshold—alone. 

Everybody started in amazement, not so 


much at the somewhat ominous fact of 
her being unaccompanied, but at the 
expression of intense scorn and anger 
depicted in her face. 

Without deigning to address or bestow 
a look upon anyone, she swept past us all 
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with head erect and flushed cheeks, the 
picture of an affronted goddess. As she 
passed her two ladies, she signified to 
them with an imperious gesture of her 
right hand, which I noticed was ungloved, 
that they were to 
follow her, and 
waving back the 
Prince Galitzin, who 
had stepped forward 
with an air of utter 
consternation to re- 
ceive her, she strode 
away in the direction 
of the grand stair- 
case leading to the 
entrance hall of the 
palace. 

While the Princess 
Galitzin hurried after 
her imperial guest 
with all speed, the 
rest of us stood re- 
garding each other in 
total silence. 

What had _hap- 
pened? Where was 
the Prince ? The 
whole thing seemed 
so strange that not 
the shadow of an ex- 
planation suggested 
itself to anyone 
present, and it was 
evident that both 
Count Tornelli, the 
Prince’s equerry, and 
Prince Galitzin, our 
venerable host, were 
utterly at a loss what 
to do or how to act. 

That the Arch- 
duchess had received 
some mortal affront 
was obvious. Yet in 
what manner could 
the Prince, who was 
burning with love, 
have offended her? 
His non-appearance intensified the 
mystery of the situation. It was possible, 
of course, that he had passed out of the 
winter-garden by the opposite entrance, in 
which case he must have joined the 
general crowd of guests in the rooms 
beyond, a thing he was certainly not likely 
to do unattended. 

At last, after a hurried conference 
between our host and Tornelli, it was 
decided that we had better enter the 
winter-garden and find out what had 
become of his Highness. We accordingly 
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passed through the glass door, bent on 
this delicate errand, which I confess, in 
spite of the curiosity I felt burning within 
me, was as unpleasant a one as | have ever 
undertaken. 

Preceded by the Prince Galitzin, whose 
agitation was intense, we hastened along 
the gravel-strewn path that led to the 
centre of the artificial garden, where a 
handsome double fountain played amid 
huge palms and giant tropical ferns. But 
of the Prince we met nowhere any sign. 
We were on the point of giving up our 
search here, and retracing our steps in 
order to return to the general company in 
the hope of finding his Highness there, 
when my eye chanced to fall upon a kind 
of bower formed of some rare moss, the 
recess of which was 
partially screened off 
from our view where 
we stood by a group 
of orange-trees in full 
bloom. 

Some instinct im- 
pelled me to approach 
and explore this spot, 
and here at last, re- 
clining on a bench, 
which ran along the 
moss-wall of the 
bower, I saw a figure 
in which I instantly 
recognised his High- 
the Prince of 
Savoy. 

Irresolute whether 
to advance or retire, 
I stood for an instant 
in a position of some 
embarrassment, 
during which I was 
joined by my com- 
panions. In the in- 
terval, however, some- 
thing in the Prince’s 
attitude had attracted 
my attention, and 
stepping quickly for- 
ward to look at him 
more closely, I uttered 
an involuntary ejacu- 
lation of dismay. 

His Highness 
Prince Victor of 
Savoy was fast asleep. 

The discovery 
struck us all dumb. 
But there could be no 
doubt about it. The 
Prince’s breathing 
was slow and regular, 
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his head nestled comfortably on his left 
arm, which lay stretched out level with 
his shoulder along the upper part of the 
bench, and he slumbered soundly. 

On the bench beside him lay some- 
thing white and glistening. It was a 
lady’s many-buttoned glove—the Arch- 
duchess’s glove, doubtless, for 1 remem- 
bered having noticed that her right hand 
was bare when she came from the garden. 

What a shock the spectacle caused me ! 
The whole solution of the strange incident 
we had witnessed a few minutes before 
was presented in that white glove and the 
peacefully slumbering form on the bench 
beside it. Inconceivable as it seemed, 


this unhappy Prince, the ardent lover, the 
practically accepted suitor of 


the most 


HIS HIGHNESS PRINCE VICTOR OF SAVOY WAS FAST ASLEEP. 


F 
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beautiful Princess in Europe, must have 
fallen asleep in the very act of proposing 
to the fair object of his affections. 

It was futile for the moment to ponder 
over the disastrous consequences of this 
truly terrible con/retemps. Something had 
to be done to bring his Highness to 
the consciousness of his position, and 
after exchanging a few whispered words 
with Prince Galitzin, Count Tornelli 
approached his master, and touched his 
arm to wake him. 

His purpose, however, was not so 
easily accomplished. The Prince’s slumber 
was evidently too sound to be lightly 
disturbed, and it required rather more 
energetic measures than the mere touch of 
a hand to awaken him. When he opened 
his eyes at last he stared at us with so 
vacant and drowsy an expression that an 
extraordinary suspicion flashed across my 
mind. This sleep was not natural. I 
remembered the strangely lethargic manner 
I had noticed all that evening in the 
Prince. What could have produced it ? 

With an effort his Highness now rose 
from his seat, smiling faintly. It was 
evident that he did not realise his mis- 
adventure. 

“‘Have I been caught napping?” he 
murmured. ‘1 am afraid your rooms are 
overheated, my dear Galitzin. It is 
curious, I cannot shake off* this infernal 
drowsiness.” 

Even as he spoke he leaned so heavily 
on .his equerry’s arm that, had Tornelli 
not supported him, he would have sunk 
back upon the bench from which he had 
just risen. 

“IT fear his Highness is ill,” Galitzin 
whispered to the Count. ‘‘Had we not 
better summon a physician ?” 

The Prince caught the last words. 

** No, no,” he said hastily, rousing him- 
self, ‘“‘preserve me from the doctors! 
There is nothing the matter with me. But 
I am useless as I am. Order my carriage, 
Tornelli. You must excuse me, my dear 
Galitzin — but this heavy atmosphere— 
pray make my apologies to the Arch- 
duchess—it is strange—but I was under 
the impression ¥ 

A deep yawn prevented him from con- 
cluding the sentence, and he lapsed once 
more into his former state of lethargy. 
Tornelli’s grave face was a picture. I saw 
at a glance that he held the key to this 
extraordinary riddle. 

Motioning silently to me, who stood at 
the Prince’s other elbow, to assist him, he 
gently led his half-sleeping master out of 
the winter-garden, while I supported him 
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on the other side. Galitzin himself hurried 
in advance of us to give the necessary 
order for his Highness’s carriage to be 
called, and in this fashion, to the con- 
sternation of the servants and officials of 
the household, who met us at every step as 
we descended the great staircase, we slowly 
made our way to the entrance of the 
palace. 

Here we encountered the Princess 
Galitzin, who had in the meantime con- 
ducted the irate Archduchess to her 
carriage. But what the poor Princess 
said, or how she acted, on seeing our 
strange procession I know not. I was far 
too intent upon other matters. There was 
a mystery here which I was determined to 
solve without delay, and having so far 
acted as second gentleman-in-waiting to 
the Prince of Savoy, I saw no reason why I 
should not keep up the réle, and accompany 
him home. 

Tornelli made no objection, and the 
Prince being in a far too apathetic con- 
dition to observe what passed around him, 
I followed him and Tornelli into their 
carriage, and was soon being driven at a 
rapid pace towards the Prince’s hotel. 

The moment his Highness had taken 
his place in the carriage he sank back 
into the soft cushions and fell fast asleep 
again. Seizing the opportunity thus 
afforded me of exchanging a few words 
with the Count, I turned to him and 
said— 

*Tornelli, the Prince has been drugged.” 

‘“*There has been some mistake,” the 
Count replied evasively, but with evident 
concern. ‘‘ Let us hope it may not prove 
serious.” 

I made no remark, but I thought to 
myself that it would be difficult to imagine 
anything much more serious than that 
which had already occurred. 

Arrived at the hotel, the Prince was 
quickly conveyed to his apartments, and 
I waited in an antechamber to hear 
Tornelli’s report. It was fully half-an- 
hour before he appeared again, in a state 
of fury that was positively alarming to 
behold. He was accompanied by his 
Highness’s body physician, who, in answer 
to my anxious inquiry, reassured me as to 
the Prince’s condition. 

“The whole disaster,” he said, ‘has 
been caused by the blunder of a stupid 
apothecary’s assistant.” 

“He shall hang!” screamed Tornelli. 
“He shall hang, as sure as I live! 
Merciful Heaven, what a fatality!” 

He stamped about the room like a man 
bereft of his reason, and it was useless to 
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WE SLOWLY MADE OUR WAY TO THE ENTRANCE OF THE PALACE. 
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try and obtain a coherent statement from 
him. The doctor was more composed, 
and from him I at last elicited bit by bit 
the facts of the case. They were curious 
in many respects, and show among other 
things from what apparently trifling 
causes the most momentous effects may 
spring. 

The story in brief was this. Prince 
Victor, whose nervous temperament was a 
source of much distress to himself, had 
the custom, on occasions of unusual 
importance, of fortifying his system by 
means of a special nerve tonic, the 
prescription of which required to be made 
up fresh, immediately before use. In this 
particular instance, as the doctor had 
ascertained from the remains of the 
draught in the phial found in his High- 
ness’s waistcoat pocket, the apothecary, or 
rather his assistant, had by some fatal 
mistake substituted a strong opiate for the 
tonic ingredient in the nerve mixture, 
with what result my story has already told 
you. 

When I left the hotel soon afterwards, 
his Highness was peacefully sleeping off 
the effects of the drug, while Count 
Tornelli was still rampaging about the 
place like a madman, vowing vengeance 
on all the apothecaries of Vienna, 
together with their wives, their children, 
and their assistants. Possibly this storm- 
ing did him good and relieved his feelings. 
But, alas! if every apothecary and druggist 
in Austria had been hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, the fact would not have altered 
the consequences of this one rascally 
fellow’s blunder. 

The beautiful Archduchess Valerie proved 
irreconcilable. She refused to see the 
Prince again, shut her ears to all argument 
and reason, and forbade even the bare 
mention of his Highness’s name in her 
presence. All attempts to explain the 
unfortunate incident were unavailing. 
Prince Victor of Savoy had to leave 
Vienna without even being afforded an 
opportunity of setting eyes again upon the 
fair lady he loved so deeply. As for the 
Archduchess herself, she made, as you 
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know, a match a year afterwards which 
raised her to one of the most splendid 
thrones of Europe. 


“This, then,” Sir John concluded, “ is 
the true history of the royal courtship, the 
failure of which has been represented to 
the world, as we know, in a very different 
light.” 

‘It is truly a remarkable story,” I said 
reflectively. ‘‘ Only it is not quite apparent 
where the astuteness of the Franco- 
Russian party comes in. What was 
the fate of the hapless apothecary’s 
assistant ?”’ 

Sir John looked at me with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

‘** Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘the answer to 
your last question will save you from 
troubling your mind about the first. The 
career of that promising youth possessed 
very great interest for me, and for reasons 
of my own I went a good deal out of my 
way to ascertain his ultimate fate. It was 
by no means the dreadful one conceived 
for him by my friend Count Tornelli. All 
I know is that, upon being discharged by 
his indignant employer, he went immedi- 
ately to Paris, where he established himself 
as pharmacien in the most fashionable 
quarter of that fashionable city, and what 
with the support of the French Court and 
the custom of a certain important section 
of the Russian colony in Paris, he has 
since risen to a position of considerable 
eminence in his profession.” 

‘Bless me!” I ejaculated ; ‘‘ you mean 
to say that the fellow had actually been 
bribed by the French and Russian party 
to mix a soporific instead of the tonic in 
the Prince’s draught? By Jove! pretty 
sharp practice that, Sir John.” 

“My dear young friend,” the old 
diplomat said blandly, ‘‘ pray keep the 
credit for your own keenness of percep- 
tion. I have merely given you the facts. 
Hew you connect them, and what conclu- 
sions they lead you to is your business, 
not mine.” 

With which words he passed to other 
subjects, and soon afterwards dismissed me. 
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By A SON OF THE MARSHES. 


HE fields are bare; only the stubble remains 

in those that will, for a time, be left fallow. 

Wild fruits and berries have ripened off on 

trees and bushes, the twigs only remaining 

on some of them, those that are most 

favoured by the birds. At this particular 

time of the year, the border-land so to speak 

between autumn and winter, all creatures are busy in and about the fields, the greater 
portion well on the feed while it lasts, and a few busy in storing up for the future. 

‘‘Samples of weather,” as the country folks have it, come and go in fitful changes : 
for a day or two the sun shines out, brightening up the face of the country, then the 
wind shifts, and grey tones meet the eye far and near—tones that vary in depth from 
warm purple-greys to the most light and pearly. This scale of colouring is etched up 
by bits of bright ‘colour, formed by the patches of leaves that still hang here and there 
upon the twigs, combined with the brightly tinted wild fruits and berries. Heavy fogs 
hang about, drenching the woodlands, and these end, if there is not air ‘enough to lift 
them, in drizzling rain. Then suddenly there is a change: all is clear and bright once 
more, to finish with a sharp frost when the night falls. See what this has done in the 
fields. With the exception of the beeches it is one continual fall of leaves ; in fact, they 
will be down in the course of the day. Although there is not a breath of air stirring, 
even the beech-trees are very nearly bare in places where the frost has nipped keenly. 

The hedgehog, finding that the crimson clusters of the white-leaf berries—good to 
eat, sweet and mealy—are no longer to be found, travel and root as he may, has 
decided to curl up for the season; but even in his own domain the little hedge-pig 
is not quite secure. He has his own four-footed enemies. 

Humming, whistling, and cracking through the woods and over the fields comes 
the keen north wind, clearing off all mists, ‘and drying everything above and below, 
rattling the crabs off; and the beautiful red and yellow fruit ‘lies at the foot of 
the trees, not in gallons, but in bushels, where the trees are numerous, and in out- 
of-the-way spots that I know, to be covered ultimately by drifting leaves, and finally 
ripened. This.is a matter.of time. We have found crab-apples sound and in first-class 
condition months after they had fallen from the trees: so had some other creatures, 
for the leaves had been moved about in all directions by them to find the fruit. The 
hedge-bullaces are not speckled over with brown yet ; and the black-jacks, as the wild 
plums are called, do not yield to the gentle nip of finger and thumb; but they will 
soon be fit, and when that time does. come, other creatures will have their share 
of them as well as yourself. In that matter the advantage is certainly on their side: 
you may have seven, or it may be ten, miles to go—that is really about the distance at 
the present time—before you can get where they grow; whereas birds, for the time, 
live and roost there. 
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The leaves are whirled in cart-loads all 
over the place ; this dries them completely, 
and the creatures that line their winter 
homes with them are not slow to take 
advantage of it. 

For hours we have watched squirrels 
making up their bundles to line their 
winter nests with. Even here, with Master 
Scug’s care, matters do not go right at 
times ; cleverly as his forehands have made 
the bundle up, I have seen it slip. Then 
the little fellow would show temper in 
utter amazement that such a mishap could 
take place ; up went his ear-tufts and his 
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tail, but only for a few moments; with 
stamps and scolding chatter he dashed 
here and there, collecting his scattered 
treasures, and finally carrying his bundle 
off into safety. 

The dormouse, although it does haunt 
and hunt the nut-trees and bushes—for 
there is a very wide difference between the 
two—will not as a rule confine itself to 
them when the winter nest is made. For 
if sloe-bushes or pickets are in the hedge- 
row or on the copse banks, you may look 
about the centre of them for it. If, as is 
usually the case, the bushes are well laced 
round with brambles of the most robust 
and thorny nature, the chances of a cap- 
ture will be slight ; he may be drowsy, but 
he is not asleep yet—far from it. 

With the greatest care you find that your 
hands are scratched severely, and that 
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matters are not quite pleasant about your 
legs, but still you persevere. At last your 
hands are near the grass ball ; very gingerly 
your fingers touch the sides so as to close 
round it. Is he at home ? you think, after 
all this trouble. 

He is, for he slips through, not out of 
his grass house, glides over the twigs, sits 
up fora moment to look at you with his 
full dark eyes, as much as to say, ‘‘ Serve 
you right for meddling!” and then he 
springs down into the thick tangle at the 
bottom. 

I have made captures at times when I 
kept pets, but my misses 
have been far in excess of 
my captures. ‘Torn hands, 
torn clothes, and a general 
all-over feeling of being 
outwitted by a mouse are 
slightly humiliating. Sleep- 
mouse he may be called, and 






rightly so, for the dormouse does sleep 
both soundly and long; but in his time— 
that is, his appointed seasons—a brighter 
or more wide-awake creature than the little 
dormouse it would be hard to find. 

A southerly wind and rain with it, sheets 
of rain that turn when the wind lulls into 
a steady downpour. The brooks are bank- 
high and the rivers in flood; as to the 
fields, the furrows are edge-high with water 
that is not able to get away. A dreary 
outlook this, and far more dreary to be out 
in, as I am, not from choice, but necessity ; 
some matters must be attended to let the 
weather be what it may. Weather not fit 
for a dog to be out in it is, I am told as I 
start on my journey, eleven miles. I must 
go through it all. Not a rook out, and it 
takes something to keep these birds at 
home; not a sound is to be heard but the 
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splash and drip of the rain; for the time 
the land is drowned and silent. 

The rain ceases, the waters lower, and 
the furrows in the fields are dry, but the 
fields are no longer tenantless. Where 
have the birds come from all at once ? 
Flocks of small birds there are, and in the 
centres of the stubbles are hosts of wood- 
pigeons. As to the rooks, they have been 
in the grazing meadows, and they rest for 
a time in the trees, too full of drowned-out 
worms to care to fly. 

Acorns will come in presently, for the 
pigeons and for the rooks also ; but all the 
time that scattered grains of oats, barley, 
and wheat can be got at, after rain, nicely 
moistened to a sprouting point, the pigeons 
will hunt for them. Field and hedge 
gleaners leave little behind them when 
they have done. 

Wild creatures are not the only ones that 
glean when the crops are off. Sheep find 
sweet feed in between the rows of stubble— 
a bite here and a bit there, as they move 
along; and the peewits follow the sheep. 
All through the year, the land, no matter if 
in cultivation or not, provides something 
for the various creatures on or about it. 
One lot of gleaners we have missed of late 
years—the women and children that at one 
time one used to see coming home at night 
from the fields with their bundles of wheat on 
their heads. There may not be any necessity 
for this now, for bread at least is cheap, 
which is certainly a matter to rejoice over. 
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And customs, no doubt, have changed with 
the times, for old time-honoured customs 
have of late not been considered to con- 
stitute prescriptive rights. The custom of 
gleaning may be carried out now in some 
places remote from great labour centres, 
but in our own immediate neighbourhood 
it has died out. 

It is the same with hedge gleaners ; they 
are no more seen with their bundles of 
dead wood along the roads going home. 
Not that this was taken from the hedge; it 
was picked up between the copse and the 
wood near to it. If you walk along country 
roads or lanes now, when the people are 
coming home from work, not one in 
twenty will you see with a faggot of either 
lop, top, or rough wood. ‘They will tell 
you that they have now to buy all that they 
require, which at any rate puts them ona 
more independent footing; and as ordinary 
grates have in most out-of-the-way places 
taken the place of brand-irons and fires on 
the hearths, large wood could not be burnt 
there. 

Just at present there appears to be a 
slight hitch in the movement for the 
general welfare, aided as it is by all the 
modern improvements, ready to hand, for 
working it along. Time will prove all 
things; if the changes had been gradual 
they would not have been noticed so much, 
but they have been extremely rapid ones, 
and the rustic mind is slow in accepting 
them. 





LADY HAMILTON AS SPINSTRESS.— By Romney. 
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ENCLOSED FOR REPLY. 


By HOWARD FIELDING. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE JOY OF DEATH. 


Y the accident of my presence in the 
New Holland Hotel at the moment 
when Holman Brand, the broker, met his 
strange fate, and by my acquaintance with 
the detective in the case, I obtained a 
knowledge of it which should enable me 
to add something of interest to the accounts 
already published. 

Mr. Brand, it will be remembered, was 
of the firm of Brand and Avery, with offices 
on Pine Street, near Broadway. When the 
New Holland was opened, a little more 
than a year ago, the firm established a 
branch office there, with an entrance from 
the Avenue and another from the main 
hall of the hotel. 


I was passing through the hall when the 
outcry consequent upon the sudden death 
of Mr. Brand rose discordant above the 
blending voices of the great house and the 


busy street. There were some hundreds 
of people within sound of that cry, and all 
of them, I venture to say, stood still, as I 
did, arrested in their various pursuits by 
the transcending interest of death. For 
there was that in the alarm which meant 
death, and no one could mistake it. 

Immediately a boy with a scared face 
rushed out of the broker’s office into the 
hall. Catching sight of an elderly gentle- 
man who chanced to be directly before 
the door, the boy cried out, ‘ You’re 
Dr. Bell, ain't you? They sent me to find 
a doctor.” 

“| on De. Bek,” 
““What’s wrong?” 

““Mr. Brand’s dropped dead,” replied 
the boy. ‘I saw him deo it.” 

Horror at the occurrence, and pride in 
his share in it, seemed to be contending 
in the youth’s mind. I have observed the 
same phenomenon in many persons of 
mature years, including myself. We think 
better of ourselves when Calamity takes us 
into her confidence. Indeed, I have seen 
a man saved from suicide by the new 
interest in himself that came from his 


was the reply. 


chance witnessing of a distressing cata- 
strophe. 

Dr. Bell ran into the broker’s office, 
and I, being conveniently near him, 
followed close upon his heels, Other- 
wise, I should not have got in, for a 
policeman who had entered from the 
avenue immediately closed the door com- 
municating with the hotel, and denied 
admittance to all save those who could 
give a better reason for deserving it than 
idle curiosity, as I could not. 

A tall young man had just locked the 
street door, and was then engaged in 
pulling up the shades. Almost the whole 
of the front of the office was glass, and 
already there were a hundred people 
looking in. 

There were not more than half-a-dozen 
persons in the office besides those who 
have been mentioned. ‘Two of them were 
evidently employés. Another I recognised 
as Harold Brand, nephew of the broker, 
and his assistant in the management of the 
office. The others seemed to be players 
of the stock game. 

The nephew stood beside a chair in 
which sat Holman Brand in an attitude so 
natural that I could not believe him to be 
dead. His handsome face, framed in 
abundant grey hair, showed not a trace of 
pain. On the contrary, its expression 
was eloquent of happiness. He was as 
one transfigured. If the bliss of Heaven 
had been revealed to him in the moment 
when his soul put off its earthly vesture, 
thus, and not otherwise, should the mortal 
part have echoed the rapture of the spirit. 

Dr. Bell had hurried to the dead man’s 
side, but after a few seconds spent in the 
ordinary tests, he had stepped back. 
When I turned to him I found him gazing 
upon the corpse with an interest equal to 
my own, but of a different nature. It was 
a scientific experiment to him. 

The impressive silence was broken at 
last by Harold Brand, who asked if there 
was any hope. 

“* None whatever,” replied the physician. 
“‘ He is quite beyond recall.” 
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“Tt was terribly sudden,” said the young 
man with a shudder. ‘‘ Have you any idea 
what was the cause 7” 

““T have a very distinct idea,” said Dr. 


Bell, ‘‘ but it will be hard to get legal proof 


of it.” 
“Great heaven! Do you suspect——” 
“Poison,” said the doctor gravely. 


“‘ There is every indication of it.” 

‘“* Impossible!” exclaimed Harold Brand. 
“You must be mistaken.” 

““Did you see your uncle eat or drink 
anything just before he was stricken ?” 

‘*T remember that he drank a glass of 
water.” 

There was the ordinary water-cooler in 
the corner of the office. Dr. Bell walked 
up to it and smelt the glass which stood 
beside it. 

“I can detect nothing here,” he said. 
‘“* However, the glass should be saved for 
examination.” 

‘“‘Leave it there,” said the policeman. 
““T’ll see that it isn’t disturbed. I think 
Coroner Robertson will be here in a few 
minutes. He has been notified, and he 
lives near.” 

There was a pause, and then at Dr. 
Bell’s request Harold Brand related the 
circumstances of his uncle’s death. They 
were very simple. 

He had been in the office about an hour, 
and had dictated some letters. ‘Then he 
had written one. It lay sealed before him 
on his desk. I glanced at it and read the 
address— 

Margaret Brand, 
Cornwall, 
AT 

Dr. Bell also glanced at it. 

‘* A relative, of course,” he said. 

‘“*T never heard of her,” replied Harold. 

At this moment the coroner arrived. 

The tall young man whom I have men- 
tioned as having locked the street door 
and pulled up the curtains, admitted Dr. 
Robertson. Then he turned, and to my 
great surprise I saw that he was Horace 
Preble. I had not seen his face before, 
and had not recognised his figure in the 
single glance which I had cast upon it. 
He had a wonderful gift of making him- 
self inconspicuous, as I had previously 
remarked. 

He detained the coroner a moment by 
the door, and there was a_ whispered 
conference, at the close of which the 
coroner came forward and said— 

“‘T must request all of you except Dr. 
Bell and Mr. Brand to step into the inner 
office for a moment.” 
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Two of the gentlemen present protested 
against the detention, but on being assured 
that the time would be very brief, they 
yielded, and walked towards the room 
designated by the coroner. Meanwhile I 
had made my way to Preble’s side, and 
had hurriedly begged him to save me from 
the loss of so interesting a spectacle 
as the preliminary investigation of this 
remarkable case was sure to be. 

“* Certainly,” he said, in a voice audible 
to the coroner, ‘‘there’s no objection to 
your remaining.” 

Turning to Harold Brand he asked for 
further details of the broker’s death. 

‘*He had just called to Walter,” said 
Brand, referring to the boy who had run 
out into the hall of the hotel, as I have 
described. ‘‘ He told him to mail a letter. 
Suddenly he half rose from his chair and 
then fell back. He did not cry out, but 
only uttered a faint sound like a sigh, but 
rather of contentment than pain.” 

‘* Who was it that screamed ?” 

‘** Did you hear anyone ?” 

‘“ Yes: I was just passing the door.” 

“IT think you must have heard the boy. 
He was frightened, of course.” 

‘““‘No; it was someone 
you ?” 

‘“Perhaps I did. You see, I ran to 
his side, and lifted his hand. It fell back 
lifeless. Then I think I cried out in 
terror. But I had forgotten. This terrible 
affair has nearly driven me out of my 
senses. For instance, I have not even 
asked who you are, and by what right you 
question me ?” 

“Tam a detective, at present in charge 
of the case,” replied Preble. ‘‘ Now, about 
that letter. It isn’t stamped, I perceive.” 

““That’s strange; I saw the stamp in 
his hand. I remember that he took the 
stamp out of a letter on his desk.” 

‘* You were watching him ?” 

‘‘T was waiting until he had finished 
with his letter. 1 had something to say to 
him.” 

** And this was the letter which he took 
the stamp from ?” said Preble, taking one 
from the desk. 

It was addressed in a feminine hand to 
Holman Brand. 

“Yes,” replied Harold. 

‘** Do you know its contents ?’ 

‘* Ne.” 

‘* Perhaps we had better read it.” 


else. Was it 


‘“Why ? What bearing can it have on 
the case ?” 
“T will show you. If my theory is 


correct it plays a considerable part in this 
tragedy.” 
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He put his arm round the neck of the 
dead, and with his hands very gently forced 
the jaws open 

** Look! he cried. 

We all pressed forward; and we saw 
upon the tip of the dead man’s tongue one 
of the large postage-stamps of the Columbia 
pattern. 

‘Poisoned !” exclaimed the 
‘That should make the case clear. 
writer of that letter is the murderess.” 

He took the letter from the envélope, 
and read aloud as follows— 


“Holman Brand,—Why do you not 
answer my letters? Ihave written three, 
and you have not noticed them. We are 
destitute. I care nothing for myself, but 
my mother—whom your brother married 
in affluence and has left in beggary—is 
dying for want of proper nourishment and 
the medicines which her illness demands. 
Whatever you may have believed at the 
time of the marriage, surely you will not 
let her die in this way when so small a part 
of your vast wealth would save her. 


coroner. 


The 


At this point the coroner paused. 

The remainder of the letter was 
evidently added at a later period,” said 
he, showing it to the detective. ‘‘ The 
writing at this point changes. It is hurried 
and nervous.” 

*** 7 will force you at the last to answer 
this,” he continued reading. ‘‘ I enclose 
stamps fora reply. Can you believe that 
this stamp costs me more than I can 
afford? Do you know what such poverty 
as that means ? You dare not, for shame’s 
sake, refuse to answer me, though it be to 
tell me that we can expect nothing from 
you. It is signed ‘ Margaret Brand.’ 
Can it be possible,” the coroner con- 
tinued, “‘ that so good a manas I know your 
uncle to have been allowed his brother’s 
widow and her child to suffer like this!” 

‘**] knew nothing about it,” said Harold. 
** He never mentioned them to me.” 

‘**That letter,” said Preble, pointing to 
the one which the broker had written, 
** will probably enlighten us on that point. 
I' would suggest that you open it.” 

‘*‘T hesitate to do that,” responded the 
young man. ‘It is addressed to her. 
Yet in such a case it is necessary, I 
suppose.” 

He tore open the envelope and read as 
follows— 

‘“My poor child: Before you receive 
this you will have had such help as money 
can give you. Your letter, four days 
delayed, came to me this morning. I 
instantly telegraphed to Mr. Edward 


Morton, of Cornwall, one of the best of 
my friends. You will have seen him 
before you get this, and will have found 
out for yourself that I could have sent no 
better man to you. He has, doubtless, 
explained—so far as anyone can explain 
it—the mystery of this wretched affair. I 
have never received your letters ; I did not 
know where you were. My last inform- 
ation was that you and your mother were 
in England and comfortably provided for. 
I have tried to find you, but vainly. If I 
could have done so, you both would have 
had a home with me. I am childless and 
alone, and you would have been a thousand 
times welcome. So far from cherishing 
the old resentment, I have long repented 
of my behaviour in regard to my brother’s 
marriage. If there is to be forgiveness, it 
must come from your mother, not from me. 

“The money which you think I grip so 
tightly will be yours and hers some day. 
For years, while I have prosecuted my 
fruitless search for you, my will has named 
you for the bulk of my fortune. But all 
these matters may be left until we meet. 
You will wonder why I have not come to 
you myself. There are excellent reasons, 
which you shall soon know. My friend 
will bring you to me — you and your 
mother, as soon as she can be moved. I 
wait with impatience to hear when that 
will be. It is not that I will make a home 
for you, but that you will make my desolate 
house a home for me by your presence. 
Till then good-bye. My love to both of 


you.” 


‘*This is most extraordinary,” said the 
coroner. ‘‘Can it be that this unhappy 
girl had learned about the will, and had 
sent poison to the man who would have 
done so much for her? What do you find 
there, doctor ?” 

This last question was addressed to Dr. 
Bell, who during the reading of the letter 
had not been idle. Assisted by Preble, he 
had removed the stamp from the mouth of 
the murdered man, and had placed it upon 
a sheet of paper. Then he had madea 
second and more careful examination of 
the body. 

“There is but one point so far,” he 
replied to the coroner’s question. ‘* The 
stamp exhales a faint perfume 
unusual odour, extremely agreeable. It 
can be noticed also about the lips of the 
dead man.” 

Dr. Robertson put this statement to the 
test, as did Preble and myself. It was 
certainly the subtlest and most delicate 
perfume in the world, totally unlike any- 
thing else. 
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** Gelothania,” exclaimed the detective. 
“Itisa poison discovered—and named— 
by a German chemist, who seems to have 


known more chemistry than Greek. He 
meant the name to signify ‘The Joy of 
Death.” 
CHAPTER II. 
A NATURAL INFERENCE. 
‘*You are undoubtedly correct,” said Dr. 


Bell. ‘‘I have suspected it from the first.” 

“‘T never heard of it,” said Dr. Robert- 
son. ‘* What is.it ?” 

‘*‘A new poison,” responded Preble. 
“It was described in last Tuesday’s Globe. 
The chemist who discovered it is said to 
have experimented with it upon animals. 
The sensations which accompany death 
are so intensely agreeable as to produce a 
recognisable effect even upon the faces of 
dumb brutes. The story was that one of 
the doctor’s assistants had committed 
suicide with it; and it was that case 
which gave the only knowledge which the 
world has of its effect upon human beings. 
It absolutely defies detection by analysis, 
and the odour and the remarkable expres- 
sion upon the face of the dead are the only 
means by which it may be detected.” 

**You’ don’t mean to say that such a 
poison as that was described in a news- 
paper! ” exclaimed the coroner 

‘Its method of preparation was only 
hinted at,” replied Preble. ‘‘ But the hint 
was very broad. I was able to make it.” 


“What! You have actually prepared 
this substance ?” 
‘I have; and I will tell you that it is 


done simply by dissolving one of the new 
synthetic medicines—sold almost without 
restriction in every drag store—in chloro- 
form. I should judge that a drop of it 
mixed with the gum on a postage- stamp 
would kill a man in about ten seconds.” 

** But could this girl make it ?” demanded 
the coroner. 

‘ Anybody can make it,” replied Preble. 
“The article in the paper was a mere 
riddle. It did not require a chemist, but 
only a good guesser to solve it.” 

** But the letter,” I objected, ‘‘ has been 
delayed four days. That leaves very little 
time.” 

“This is Friday,” said Preble. 
letter is post-marked Tuesday.’ 

*“*T’ll never believe it,” I exclaimed. 
“The idea is preposterous that that 
girl a 

‘* But, my dear Sir,” interrupted Dr.Bell, 
*‘ you forget that the stamp killed him, and 
that she undoubtedly sent the stamp.” 


“Her 
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“T want 
Mr. 


to 
Adams in 
me. “If 
it to the 
corridor 7” 

I agreed, and he wrote the dispatch. I 
went to the door communicating with the 
hotel. 


to this 
said Preble to 
will you take 
in the west 


send a telegram 
Cornwall,” 
write it here, 
telegraph-office 


‘There’s been somebody knocking 
here for the last half-hour,” said the 
policeman, ‘“‘but I haven’t paid any 


attention.” 

He opened the door for me, but before 
I could pass out, another person pressed 
into the opening. It was awoman. The 
policeman would have thrust her back, but 
she resisted. 

‘* Please let me in,” she cried. ‘‘ You 
must. Iam his niece, Margaret Brand.” 

Iwas mute with surprise. ‘By all 
means let Miss Brand come in,” said 
Preble. ‘‘ And, by the way, that telegram 
will be unnecessary now.” 

The policeman stepped aside and the 
young woman entered. I caught only a 
glimpse of her as she hurried by me 
towards the opposite side of the room where 
her uncle’s body had been laid upon some 
chairs placed side by side. Her face 
possessed the element of beauty, but was 
disfigured by excessive leanness and the 
lines of care. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she 
removed the handkerchief which had been 
laid upon his face. She satisfied herself 
that he was dead by exactly the same 
means that Dr. Robertson had employed, 
and apparently with the same technical 
skill. 

‘‘What was the cause of death?” she 
asked, turning to Bell and Robertson, who 
stood side by side. It was evident that 
she knew at a glance that they were 
physicians. 

** You should be able to answer that 
question,” said the coroner. ‘‘ You seem 
to have had medical training.” 

““T have,” she replied. ‘My father 
was a physician, and I studied with him 
for years. But I donot see any indication 


” 


here. If he has been murdered, the 
poison is one with which I am _ not 
familiar.” 

“It is a new poison,” said Preble, 


striking in. ‘I will show you a descrip- 
tion of it presently, for I have sent for a 
paper containing it.” 

The girl seemed to be bewildered under 
our eyes. We all stared at her, and for 
myself I will admit that her confession 
of a medical training had removed my 
prejudice in her favour. I believed that 
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she had learned the nature of her uncle’s 
will, and had sent him the poisoned 
stamp. 

** You show no grief,” said the coroner, 
as if the words came without his volition. 

‘*Why should I?” she replied. “I am 
his brother’s child. He has permitted my 
mother and me to suffer destitution. 
Repeatedly I have * 

‘* Pardon me,” said Preble, interrupting, 
‘‘but time is precious. Why are you 
here ?” 

‘** What right have you to question me?” 

“I am conducting the investigation of 
your uncle’s death.” 

“Very well,” she said, “1 will answer 
you.” 

She opened a well-worn purse, and drew 
from it a scrap of paper, which she gave to 
the detective. It was a clipping from a 
newspaper. Preble stared when he saw 
it. Il was near enough to look over his 
shoulder, and my curiosity compelled me 
to do it. 

The first word I saw on the paper was 
‘‘Gelothania.” The clipping contained 
the principal part of the description of that 
poison. 

My mind was made up. The girl was 
mad. I expected that her next words 
would be maniacal, boasting of her crime. 

Preble turned from me, and I could not 
see what he was doing; but he seemed to 
be examining the clipping. 

Just then there was a knock upon the 
door, and the policeman admitted a man 
whom I recognised by his demeanour as a 
member of “ the force,” though he was in 
plain clothes. 

“Here is the newspaper you wanted,” 
he said, handing it to Preble. 

The detective examined it. 

“IT promised to show you a description 
of that poison,” he said. ‘“‘ This is the 
paper which contained it, but, unfortu- 
nately, it has been cut out.” 

“What is all this?” exclaimed the 
coroner. ‘Mr. Preble, I am becoming 
utterly confused.” 

The detective passed the clipping to the 
coroner. 

‘“* Be careful of it,” he said. 
essential in the case.” 

The coroner looked at it. 

‘I don’t see anything but some adver- 
tisements of work for women,” he said. 
“One of them is marked.” 

‘Turn it over,” said Preble. 

Dr. Robertson did so, and he. positively 
gasped with astonishment. 

“Gentlemen,” said Preble, ‘‘I want to 
ask you a question. What does a man do 


“It will be 
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about ten seconds before he licks a post- 
age-stamp ? 

We stared at one another, unable to 
understand what he meant. 

“That article says,” continued the 
detective, ‘‘ that this poison works in about 
ten seconds. It produces no painful effect 
at first; indeed, to the best of my know- 
ledge, it is not perceived except by reason 
of its taste, which is agreeable. But at 
the end of that interval the victim dies.” 

‘** Now, you are all firmly persuaded that 
that postage-stamp killed Mr. Brand, 
because it was found upon his tongue. 
But isn’t that evidence that it did not 
kill him? Does a man hold a stamp in 
his mouth ten seconds? Certainly not. 
Imagine yourself in his position. He 
has finished his letter and directed the 
envelope, and, about ten seconds later, he 
wets the stamp. In view of those facts I 
say it was the envelope that killed him, 
and not the stamp.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
the coroner said— 

“Your reasoning 
Preble, but where does it lead ? 
your theory of the case ?” 

“‘Several facts are obvious,” replied 
Preble. ‘In the first place, somebody 
has been stopping Miss Brand’s letters to 
her uncle. The last letter was held 
four days, and meanwhile it was opened, 
as an examination of the envelope will 
prove.” 

**That’s true,” said Dr. Robertson, after 
looking closely at the envelope ; “but I’m 
still in the dark. Your theory is, of 
course, that the criminal held the letters 
in order to separate Miss Brand from her 
uncle. When he found 2 stamp in one of 
the letters this infernal plot came to him. 
But why didn’t he poison the stamp ?” 

“Do you find any stamps in Mr. Brand’s 
desk °?”” asked Preble. 

““Yes; here are several. They seem to 
have been enclosed in the letters he opened 
this morning.” 

“Exactly. Now, are you sure that the 
one he used was that which was in his 
niece’s letter ?” 

‘Why, no; that can hardly be proven.” 

‘“* Of course not; and the murderer fore- 
saw it. If he had poisoned the stamp he 


Then 


seems good, - Mr. 
What is 


‘would not have been sure that Mr. Brand 


would use it at the right time. It might 
have lain upon his desk for days; it might 
have been lost or given to somebody else. 
Whatever stamp Mr. Brand used was sure 
to seem to be the one his niece sent. Now 
see if you can find an unused envelope in 
the desk.” 
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Robertson and Bell searched, but with- 
out avail. 

‘* Now there ’s a certainty,” 
with evident satisfaction. ‘‘ The murderer 
didn’t go upon guess-work. He knew that 
Mr. Brand would write that letter before he 
attended to anything else. So he removed 
all the envelopes from the desk except that 
which was poisoned. He could control 
the matter of envelopes, but not of stamps, 
for some of them would be very likely to 
come in the morning’s mail. “Who has 
access to this desk ?” 

The question was suddenly addressed to 
young Brand. He turned white to the lips, 
and stammered— 

‘* Several persons in the office.” 

‘“*Who are they ? Let everyone who has 
a key to this desk produce it.’ 

Every employé was called, and one key 
was found. It was Harold Brand’s. He 
could not refuse to give it up, for all the 
clerks knew that he had it. 

By this time we all saw how the current 
was setting, and we were not surprised 
when Preble continued— 

‘“‘ This clipping was a bold stroke. 
murderer knew Miss Brand’s poverty, and 
that she was trying to get work. It 
happened that the description of the 
poison was backed by some advertisements 
of work for women. What a great dis- 
covery! The murderer cut it out. He 
marked one of the advertisements, and 
mailed the clipping to Miss Brand. Did 
you not receive it in that way ?” 

Miss Brand replied in the affirmative. 

“* Have you got the letter that accom- 
panied it ? 

““No, I was told to destroy it. The 
letter said there were reasons. The 
writing resembled my uncle’s as I remem- 
bered it. I believed that he had sent me 
the clipping, and I was enraged. Yet I 
thought it best to follow the direction of 
the writer. The letter also told me to 


said Preble 
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come to the City to-day to see about the 
advertisement.” 

“‘This is a wild story which you have 
put into her mouth,” cried Harold 
Brand. 

‘I have something to back it,” re- 
sponded Preble. ‘“ This paper from 
which the description of the poison was 
cut was found in one of the great bags 
used for the collection of waste-paper in 
the building where you live, Mr. Brand. 
The first thing I did on getting a view of 
this case was to send a man to look for 
that copy of the newspaper in that build- 
ing. He not only found it, but he found 
the man who had the b ag in the elevator 
early one morning when you came along 
and thrust the paper into it. Ofcourse he 
cannot positively swear that it was that 
paper, but I’m willing to leave the point 
to the jury.” 

“You are mad to accuse me of this 
crime!” cried Brand, with trembling lips. 
““ What do I gain by my uncle’s death r— 


a paltry sum. This girl inherits much 
more than I.” 
““Not if she can be convicted of this 


murder,” said Preble. 
law for that. Gentlemen”—he turned to 
us—‘*so far as my investigation is con- 
cerned, it is practically closed. Harold 
Brand, you are under arrest.’ 

The next instant Preble had sprung 
upon Brand, and the two went down in a 
corner with a crash. I was at a loss to 
understand this sudden and violent action 
until I saw Preble wrest something from 
his adversary’s hand. 

The detective sprang to his feet. He 
held before my eyes a little capsule, which 
in a moment burst by the pressure of his 
fingers. 

“‘He was trying to 
sentence,” said Preble. 

I recognised the faint, 
of gelothania. 


‘You knew enough 


anticipate his 
‘Smell that!” 
delicious odour 
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By C. J. 


HE Secretary of the London Zoo- 
logical Society has sometimes been 
described as the Primate, or Archbishop 
of Zoologists. In that Mr. Carl 


case, 


Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, the exhibitor of 


MR. CARL HAGENBECK,. 


the East African Show at the Crystal 
Palace, deserves the title of the Moltke of 
Menagerie Owners. He is not only the 
proprietor of the Zoological Gardens at 
Hamburg, the largest private ‘“‘ Zoo” in 
the world, but a great organiser, a col- 
lector and exhibitor of wild men as well 
as wild animals, with hunters and agents 
at most of the points of contact between 
the savage and civilised world, and has an 
unrivalled personal knowledge of the ways 
and management of wild beasts, great and 
small. On the first occasion on which 
the writer had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Hagenbeck, he was busy making 
purchases of wild animals at “ Jam- 
rach’s,” the famous old dépdt in 
what was once Ratcliff Highway, but 
is now known as St. George Street 
East. The renewal of the acquaintance 
was at a morning call at the Somali 
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village in the Crystal Palace gardens. Mr. 
Hagenbeck had just arrived from the 
docks, whither he had brought a fresh 
instalment of wild animals from Hamburg, 
and was taking a rapid survey of the con- 
dition of his human and animal guests, 
and of the progress made in organising 
the exhibition. 

The signal for ‘“‘ boot and saddle” had 
just been given, which, interpreted into 
Somali, should be ‘‘saddle and sandal,” 
for the dark horsemen ride in square-toed 
sandals, which they thrust through a wide 
loop of raw hide, like a circle of telegraph- 
wire. The sight in the long stable was as 
strange as it was picturesque. On one 
side were stalled some forty little half-bred 
Arab horses, mostly light chestnut and 
bay. On the other were rows of cages 
holding young lions, leopards, cheetahs, 
hyenas, antelopes, and = gazelles. In 
the central alley, or standing by their 
horses, were the Somali hunters, bearing 
bits, bridles, and saddles. The tall, slim- 
built Africans, with their white robes, 
bright eyes, and_ glittering weapons, 
carrying the gaily decorated saddles, 
tasselled with scarlet and blue, crowded 
the long gallery. Those who were not 
saddling their horses were putting the last 
polish on their swords, which are short 
and straight, shaped like those of the 
Roman legionaries. They were delighted 
to be once more on horseback, though 
the horses themselves were still stiff from 
their sea-voyage, and did not move with 
the freedom which they showed after a 
few days’ exercise. As Mr. Hagenbeck 
passed them in review, it was curious to 
note that these, like every horse-loving 
nation, have a seat and method of riding 
peculiar to themselves. 

The Red Indian has a long stirrup and 
sits on his horse barebacked. The Somalis 
have short stirrups, deep saddles, and so 
short a bridle that it only just clears the 
horse’s neck, and the rider holds it lean- 
ing forward, with one finger elegantly 
inserted in the loop. 

““And these are 


the men,” I asked 
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Mr. Hagenbeck, 
animals 7” 
“Yes,” he replied. ‘Since the con- 
quest of Khartoum has closed the Soudan 


‘who catch your wild 


A SOMALI IN FULL DRESS. 


I have obtained the greater number of my 
African animals from these Somalis. In 
fact, 1, or Mr. Menges for me, practically 
opened Somaliland to Europeans by gain- 

ing the confidence of the tribes in business 
dealings. Trade is a_ great civiliser. 
Before the Mahdi appeared our head- 
quarters were at Kassala, which was first 
conquered by the dervishes, and from which 
they have just been driven by the Italians. 
We had the whole of that region from the 
Abyssinian mountains almost to the Nile for 
our hunting-ground, with the finest of the 
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hunting tribes of Arabs to help us. The 
number and variety of wild animals in this 
region was astonishing. In 1870 there 
came to me from Kassala, across the 
Suakim desert to that 
port, probably the 
largest consignment 
of wild beasts ever 
sent from the interior 
at one time. There 
were twelve giraffes, 
seven African  ele- 
phants, one _ rhino- 
ceros, two Nubian 
buffaloes—then very 


rare—sixteen ante- 
kc pes 


and gazelles, 
six lions, thirty 
hyzenas, se ven or eight 
cheetahs, six leopards, 
four ant - eaters, 
twenty-six ostriches, 
fifty or sixty monkeys 
and small animais, 
and a number of birds. 
Those that could be 
driven, such as the 
giraffes and ostriches, 
walked with the cara- 
van. Most of the 
others were carried in 
box either on 
the dromedaries or 
slung between them.” 

‘How did you get 
the rhinoceros across 
the desert?” 1 in- 

quired. 

‘Well, he was a 
very young one,” said 
Mr. Hagenbeck, “and 
was put in a box, 7 ft. 
long by 3 ft. broad, 
and 33 ft. high. The 
box was slung on a 
very stout pole, and 
this was fastened to 
two camels, one at 
either end.” 

Such a caravan, with its arrangements 
for carrying the carnivorous animals of 
all sorts on the backs of dromedaries, is a 
very interesting part of the Somali exhibi- 
tion. Nearly all the larger animals, espe- 
cially the lions, are caught when quite 
young, which accounts for the ease with 
which they are carried. Cheetahs, leopards, 
and antelopes are easily carried by the 

camels even when full grown. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
animal division of the Somali show is the 
glimpse it gives of Mr. Hagenbeck’s new 
Gz 


cages 
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method of keeping and exhibiting wild 
animals. It is a specimen page of the 
‘“* Zoo of the future,” and from this point 
of view merits special attention. Briefly, 
the novelty consists in keeping a large 
number of animals, more especially car- 
nivorous animals, together in a very large 
cage, in which they can enjoy the greatest 
degree of space, movement, air, and, what 
is almost equally important, society and 
amusement, without which all animals in 
confinement are likely to suffer in spirits, 
and consequently in health. 

“‘ By doing this,” says Mr. Hagenbeck, 
‘‘the three interests most concerned all 
benefit—the animals, the spectators, and 
the exhibition. First as regards the 
animals. They live longer, which is 
evidence that they are healthier and 
happier. They are far more lively and 


good-tempered, and by using their limbs 
freely put on muscle instead of fat. Their 
coats, especially in the case of the lions, 
tigers, and other great cats, are bright and 
glossy, and, in fact, they appear different 
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carnivorous animals, of which thirty are 
already here or on board ship on their 
way from my gardens at Hamburg. 
Among them are sixteen lions, one tiger— 
some others which I had intended to put in 
are ill—two leopards, six or seven cheetahs, 
three hyzenas, and some bears. You will 
then be able to judge whether the spec- 
tator does not also gain a better notion of 
what the beauty and grace of movement 
of these creatures is than when they are 
seen on the old system.” 

The obvious difficulty is that of prevent- 
ing the creatures from having a free fight 
at feeding-time. Lions, like hounds, have 
a propensity for starting a general mélée if 
two begin to fight, and the result of a “‘ bite 
all round” in a huge kennel of mixed 
carnivora would probably be serious. Even 
in the separate cages at the Zoo, when a 
tiger attacked a tigress some years ago, the 
lions began fighting at the other end of the 
house. Mr. Hagenbeck prevents this by 
careful training when the animals are 
young, believing, in the words of Colonel 


A SOMALI HUNTING PARTY. 


what 


‘ 


creatures from they do when 
‘ pigeon-holed’ as ‘ specimens’ ina row of 
cages in which lions and tigers are boxed 
up singly or in pairs, like canary-birds. I 
am collecting here in one large cage fifty 


Newcome’s favourite quotation, that educa- 
tion is as necessary for lions as for boys— 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

(It softens their manners, and does not allow 
them to be little beasts.) 
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The quarter or one-third grown cubs 
are taught to come up when called by 
name, and have a chain and collar put on, 
just as hounds are called up one by one 
by name to come and be fed. The differ- 
ence is, that the hound feeds loose; but 
the lions or tigers are all chained as they 
come up, each to its own place round the 
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the Hamburg tigers have been ill. 
have been suffering from influenza. The 
curiously matter-of-fact statement in 
Homer, that the pestilence which fell on the 
Greeks before Troy—attributed, of course, 
to the anger of an offended god—first 
attacked the mules and dogs, has always 
struck the writer as probably a piece of real 


They 


SOMALI JUVENILES. 


cage, and then have their food given to 
them. This is naturally one of the most 
interesting features of the large-cage 
system from the spectators’ point of view, 
and the sight of the’ keeper chaining the 
lions does not carry with it the sense of 
gratuitous exposure to danger which is 
suggested by ordinary “‘ performances ” of 
men in lions’ cages. 

It was mentioned above that some of 


fact, which has stuck like a flint pebble in 
the flux of heroic legend. The modern 
plague has attacked many of the animals, 
which showed symptoms almost identical 
with those in men. The temperature goes 
up suddenly, and after the fever they are 
liable to lung and bronchial attacks, just 
like human beings, and the “ sequele” 
often take the form of great nervous 
depression—a curious result in lion 
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OSTRICHES AT SYDENHAM. 


pathology. But perhaps the most in- the inmates of his gardens were attacked 
teresting of Mr. MHagenbeck’s many by it. They had violent cramps and 
interesting observations on the health of other choleraic symptoms, and in a short 
his animals was made apropos of the _ time sixty animals died. He stopped the 
cholera epidemic at Hamburg. Before the epidemic, which was clearly choleraic, by 
cholera reached the human inhabitants _ boiling all the water given them to drink, 
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a precaution which, if observed by the 
crowded population near the Hamburg 
docks, might have prevented the epidemic 
which attacked them a month later. 

One of the direct benefits which animals 
enjoy from being kept in confinement is 
that of “‘ medical attendance.” This might 
well be urged as an argument against the 
view that to keep animals in captivity is 
necessarily cruel. Nothing can well be 
more unhappy than the lot of the sick or 
wounded w/d animal, while in a menagerie 
they are soon cured of ailments which 
a lingering 


would kill them when wild by 
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be to lie on a fishmonger’s slab surrounded 
by lumps of ice. I have long known that 
the Polar bear enjoys a hot sun, and 
lately I had evidence that it can endure 
and like heat which would almost kill a 
tiger or leopard. It was the hottest day 
known in Hamburg during the last ten 
years, and on round the cages I 
found a tiger in a fit from sun apoplexy, 
and a leopard, which was in the same 
cage, half unconscious. We got them in 
under cover, and 1 gave orders that the 
Polar bear should be let out in case it 
would like a bath. Instead, it lay down 


going 
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death. But “prevention is better than 
cure” in menagerie management as else- 
where, and Mr. Hagenbeck’s experience 
goes to show that much may still be learnt 
as to the condition in which species with 
whose habits most people suppose them- 
selves well acquainted, may be kept in 
health and comfort. 

“I daresay you have noticed,” said 
Mr. Hagenbeck, “that every hot summer 
someone writes to the papers, while many 
more write to Mr. Bartlett, to protest 
against the cruelty of letting the Polar 
bears lie out in the hot sun. The bears 
lie sprawling on their backs on the stone 
pavement, and pant. Visitors feel this is 
quite wrong, and imagine the bears’ notion 
of comfort under the circumstances would 


on the hot stones, turned round on its 
back, stuck up its toes, and lay from noon 
till two o'clock, basking in the burning 
sunshine.” 

The re-domestication of the African 
elephant is a matter in which Mr. Hagen- 
beck has long taken and still feels a very 
keen interest. The subject is one which, 
in view of the development of German 
East Africa, is of very practical import- 
ance, owing to the want of transport 
animals that cannot be killed by the 
tsetse fly. Mr. Hagenbeck, in an all-too- 
short article in the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
recently claimed to have convinced the 
members of the Berlin Geographical 
Society that the African elephant could 
not only be trained, but easy trained, by 
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competent persons. To convince a body 
of scientific inquirers is not more easy in 
Berlin than in London, and we asked 
Mr. Hagenbeck how it was done. 

“In this way,” he replied. ‘I stated 
my views at a meeting, and mentioned 
that I had at the time eight African 
elephants, which, though quite tame, had 
never been ridden or carried a load, and 
I suggested as an experiment that if my 
audience would pay me a visit at five 
o'clock on the following afternoon I 
would show them the whole number 
ridden or carrying a_ load, after 
such training as could be given them 
in twenty-four hours. Next day they 
came, and all eight African elephants 
passed before them, either ridden or 
loaded. The attendants were all Nubians, 
for this was before the appearance of the 
Mahdi, and African elephants and Nubian 
grooms could be got without much diffi- 
culty. At present, the German Govern- 
ment are sending officers to learn the 
Indian system. But when the young 
elephants can be got, I will undertake to 
train them in Hamburg, and send them 
back to the colony, to be paid only on 
approval, if they do their work. They are 


better for the purpose than the Indian— 


taller, stronger, faster, and much better 
able to endure the heat of the sun, which 
the Indian elephant always fears.” 

If the Mahdi and his fanatics had not 
appeared on the scene the African elephant 
would have been re-domesticated and at 
work already. 

**Shall we see the end of the Dervish 
power at Khartoum before long or not, do 
you think ?” I inquired. 

“Yes, before long, if I am not mis- 
taken. Our agents and men like Mr. 
Menges, who have known the temper of 
the tribes for very many years, and are 
intimate with the sheiks, are unanimous 
in saying that the Soudanese are sick of 


the Mahdi and Mahdism. One or two 
very powerful and fanatical tribes support 
him, but those towards the coast would 
welcome any change. ‘The occupation of 
Kassala by the Nubians is a step in the 
right direction. Part of the reason why 
the Mahdi was able to extend his power 
towards Abyssinia so easily was that our 
old friends the hunting tribes were almost 
destroyed by pestilence and famine before 
the Mahdi occupied the country. Some 
epidemic killed them in thousands, and 
the dervishes had, in consequence, a free 
hand.” On the other hand, religious 
feeling—“ fanaticism,” as we term it when 
called into warlike action—is very strong 
from the Nile even to the Somali coast. 
It accounts for much that is good and 
admirable in the life of these wild tribes, 
giving to the whole of the personal life a 
sort of restraint and law, which, so far as 
it goes, is a kind of minor civilisation. 
Hence they are scrupulously clean, never 
touch wine or spirits, pray regularly at the 
orthodox hours, are decent and courteous 
in their behaviour, and, in consequence, 
have fine manners and a fine appearance. 
The idea of presenting this ‘living 
picture ” of the national life of an almost 
unknown country, with all its accessories 
of wild and domestic animals, as well as 
its people to English audiences, is as bold 
as it is novel, and Mr. Hagenbeck 
deserves well of the public for affording 
them not only a picturesque and novel 
exhibition, but a stock of new and 
unfamiliar ideas. That, at least, was the 
impression left on the writer’s mind on 
taking leave of the master of the show, as 
he left for the docks to superintend in 
person the transfer of his ostrich farm from 
the ship en route for the Palace. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Negretti 
and Zambra, of the Crystal Palace, for 
the photographs which illustrate this 
article. 
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“ ERY well, Ill do it for you,” said 
Gurdon. ‘I’d just as soon you 
should have it as Parsons, for he is always 
kicking about prices.” 

“All right, then,” said Fredericks in a 
preoccupied way ; “‘ let me see it as soon 
as you have it done, or you might send in 
part.” 

And as he turned to his desk Gurdon 
nodded, shoved a half-burnt cigar between 
his big teeth, and went out to his club in 
the purlieus of St. James’s. He chuckled 
joyfully as he went. 

““Landed my fish rather neatly that 
time,” he said as he stayed at a corner and 
struck a match on a much scratched brick. 
“T might have had more trouble in 
placing it. But now I must do it. Six 
weeks’ hard labour, and, I suppose, one 
hundred pounds. That was the implied 
price.” 

He went into the club familiarly 
known as the Paste and Scissors Arms; 
and ordering a large gin-and-bitters, sat 
down to consider matters and methods. 
But presently Rivers came in. He was 
the very antithesis of Gurdon, who bulked 
large and red and fiery, and could look 
murderous after three drunks, for Rivers was 
thin and dark and small, and deliberate 
with the choicest Oxford deliberation, and 
by no means given to any form of violence. 
It was reported that he understood the 
Alps, and a rumour once gained consider- 
able credence that after a late supper in 
his rooms he undertook to demonstrate the 
glissade by tobogganing in a tea-tray down 
the stairs. But this may have been inven- 
tion, for Rivers denied it consistently, and 
he might well have forgotten what none of 
his guests were in any state to remember. 

“Is there anything new, Gurdon?” 
asked Rivers, as he sat down. 

“ Tea-trays are at a discount,” said 
Gurdon gravely, “‘but embrocations are 
firm.” 

Rivers smiled wearily. 

**That is not new, Gurdon. 
done any work lately ?” 

“IT never work,” said Gurdon. ‘ Work 
as I take it is a reasonable and regular 
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application of one’s energies to definite 
ends, and I only go in for unreasonable 
and irregular bursts of chaotic mental 
activity. Now, I understand you work. 
I often hear you say you are going to do 
so. Believing that you speak the truth, I 
respect your industry, and mourn my own 
incapacity for continued exertion.” 

** You are cheerful this morning,” said 
Rivers, “and keep up your pose. But 
what do you do when you disappear for 
three months at a time ?” 

‘“*T consider the lilies,” said Gurdon 
gravely, “‘until I am in immediate danger 
of starvation. Then I work for a week 
fifteen hours a day and smoke fifteen cigars 
and some pipes, and drink a bucket of tea 
and a bottle of whisky. And I come back 
to town with fifty thousand words of 
miscellaneous matter, which I dispose of 
during the next three months. I have no 
nerves left, and am a perfect wreck, an 
empty bottle, a stove-in cask, a dried-up 
spring, the shadow of my full self. I am 
amorphous, blotched, bleared, gibbous, 
gastado, wasted. Then I come and look 
at you, and sit here and grow again. Iam 
nearly ready now 

**I see the energy coming up in you,” 
said Rivers. ‘ But you are a full-sized 
idiot to work like that.” 

““Every man to his 
Gurdon, touching the bell. 
and-bitters, Rivers ?” 

They drank together, and Gurdon ex- 
panded : his red beard glowed. 

‘*I’m going to do a good month’s work 
for Fredericks,” said he. 

“Mind what you are doing,” said Rivers. 

** What do you mean ?” 

** Stamp his letters.” 

“It’s a verbal agreement.” 

“Then you’ll quarrel, and he "II do you.” 

Gurdon looked ugly. 

“‘T’ll bash his brains out if he tries. But 
he won't. It is too clear for him to get 
out of it.” 

‘“* What are you doing for him ?” asked 
Rivers. 

*“* Seven long articles on Seven Popular 
Asses,” said Gurdon indiscreetly. ‘ But 
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I have liberty to serve them as if I were an 
intoxicated humorist of a costermonger 
knocking his donkey in the Old Kent Road. 
He will edit the libellous matter with a Big 
Blue Pencil.” 

‘* Give it them,” said Rivers. ‘I wish 
I was in a position to be one of them.” 

““So do I,” said Gurdon softly, as a 
gentle prospect of # per cent. on 2” copies 
opened out to him. “For I would sling 
journalism—yea, and all writing—and go 
out into the unsophisticated universe and 
be aman. I must have another drink.” 

‘* With me,” said Rivers. 

He ordered it, and Gurdon continued. 

*“What luck a man has! I should have 
made a most sweet pirate—an amiable and 
intelligent filibuster. And here I am 
leading forlorn hopes against the Seven 
Champions of Bourgeoisdom. Good-bye. 
I’m off.” 

He departed swiftly, and for a long 
month was not seen of men. 

But in five weeks a gaunt wreck swung 
into the Harbour of Refuge, and went 
ashore heavily in a big arm-chair. 

“Bring me a gin-and-bitters,” said the 
wreck. ‘‘And have you seen Mr. Rivers 


to-day ?” 
** He’s usually in to lunch, Sir,” replied 


the waiter. Sure enough Rivers came in 
at half-past one. 

“The devil!” said he, when he caught 
sight of Gurdon, “‘so you’re back. Glad 
to see you! Have you smitten the Seven 
Asses ?” 

Gurdon groaned. 

‘“*T’ve done it, man, finished last night. 
And to think of all the rot I’ve read in 
order to get through. I’ve been at it 
seven to ten hours a day for a month. I 
stayed at a little inn down at Shoreham, 
but I don’t think I wandered further than 
the bar. Yes, I once went to the stables 
with a drunken visitor to inspect a horse. 
I’ve had a deuce of a time.” 

““So I should think,” said Rivers 
seriously, ‘‘and doesn’t it ever occur to 
you that it’s suicide to go on like that?” 

Gurdon grunted. 

‘“*What’s the odds ? Now I’ve to badger 
Fredericks. It’s a new form of hard 
labour.” 

‘*Let me hear how you get on,” said 
Rivers. “I’m curious to know if he 
pays up.” 

‘*He’ll pay,” said Gurdon. “TI shall 
write every other day till he does.” 

But he wrote every other day for a 
week, and then every day for another 
week before a cheque came. 

That night Rivers met Gurdon coming 
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west down the Strand like a fire-ship in a 
tideway. He loomed gigantic, and his 
ragged red beard looked like flame; 
women stared at him and laughed half 
nervously when he had passed, but men got 
out of his way, and nothing less than a 
City policeman, used to regulating traffic, 
would have stopped him. His eyes glit- 
tered, and he was cursing in a thick dry 
whisper. He saw Rivers, and _ halting, 
laid his big paw on his shoulder and 
swept him off down the street. 

‘“What the devil’s gone wrong ? 
Rivers calmly. 

“He sent me fifty pounds,” said Gurdon 
in a voice that would have split a fog like 
a gunshot. ‘‘ Now what I want is advice, 
my boy—nice cool, wise advice, with an 
iceberg of due deliberation in it. Shall I 
catch him and sweep the Strand with him, 
or shall I wreck his office and set it on 
fire, or shall I wring his neck and plead 
public benefit, or what shall I do?” 

Rivers gave him a slight sheer which 
sent him out of the Strand into King 
William Street, and they drifted past 
Toole’s Theatre like a big blundering 
barge and little river tug. 

“You will do none of these things, 
Gurdon,” he said quietly. ‘1 should 
recommend your calmly pointing out to 
him that he has only sent half, and then, 
if he doesn’t cash up, sue him.” 

“Sue him?” roared Gurdon. ‘Can I 
catch his sweet breath of a month ago and 
pay the penalty and stick a sixpenny stamp 
on it? If he’s a mean hound, why he is, 
and verbal agreements without witnesses 
don’t count for much. He would set up 
custom and common rates, and I should 
get County Court justice, and have to pay 
costs. No, no; I’ll catch him, and knock 
the stuffing out of him.” 

““He’s as big and strong as you are,” 
said Rivers, ‘and you might get the 
worst of it, and go to jail too.” 

Gurdon stopped. 

“T tell you, Rivers, I could lick a church 
full of such, I could; you bet I could.” 

And letting out suddenly he hit a shop 
shutter such a crack with his huge fist 
that the street resounded. 

“Don’t,” said Rivers; ‘‘ come up to my 
rooms and we’!I talk it over.” 

And about two o’clock in the morning 
he put an intoxicated but mollified giant 
into a stray hansom, and sent him home. 

But Gurdon did no other work than 
write letters to Fredericks. He kept up a 
continual bombardment of them till the 
editor grew sick and angry. He wanted 
to punch his contributor’s head just as 
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COMING WEST DOWN THE STRAND LIKE A FIRE-SHIP IN A TIDEWAY. 
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much as the contributor desired to punch 
his. But public opinion on one side and 
Rivers on the other kept them both from 
an open scandal. 

“What am I to do with this fellow ? 
he asked his chief clerk in despair. The 
clerk might have suggested “ Pay him,” 
but did not. He was quite accustomed to 
Fredericks’ getting something for nothing 
or much for a little. So, at last, he thought 
of arbitration. 

“If he sues me he’s certain not to get 
a full verdict, but he’ll be nasty,” said 
Fredericks, ‘‘ and, besides, the advertise- 
ment would be worth the money to him. 
If I get Hayden, or Siblock, or Grayson to 
arbitrate, they ‘ll see how absurd the price 
is. They wouldn’t get more themselves 
than what I sent him.” 

So he wrote and suggested that as the 
matter in dispute was so small, arbitration 
would be a good way to settle it. Gurdon 
pondered over the letter, and took Rivers’ 
advice again. 

“Take him on,” said Rivers ; 
sure to land something.” 

Gurdon brought his fist down on the 
table. 

“If I didn’t believe I should get the full 
amount, I wouldn’t arbitrate!” he roared. 
*“He’s a _ swindler, a ruffian, a mean, 
sneaking, crawling, beastly journalistic 
parasite. 

“If you think that way you shouldn’t 
arbitrate,” suggested Rivers. But Gurdon 
was torrential, blind, blundering, and 
would not listen. He wrote and asked 
who was to act as arbitrator. 

Fredericks suggested Grayson, a very 
popular man of letters, who, having come 
into considerable money, rarely did any 
work. 

“He’s the very man,” said Rivers when 
he heard of it. 

** But I don’t know him,” said Gurdon; 
‘*and he’s such a general favourite, I know 
I sha’n’t like him. And if I don’t like 
him, and he goes against me, I shall 
carry on most shamefully.” 

Rivers rebuked him. 

** Of all the absurd, impossible creatures 
I ever saw, Gurdon,” he said severely, 
“you are the most absurd and impossible.” 

So he calmed Gurdon down, and got 
him to accept Grayson as arbitrator. And 
that night Gurdon spent ten pounds of the 
full fifty which he was to get, as he firmly 
believed. And Fredericks gambled away 
the best part of the fifty which he believed 
he had-saved. His losses made him smart, 
and he lost his temper and swore in the 
card-room. A man who was no friend of 


” 


*‘ you’re 


his threatened to report him to the com- 
mittee, and this set Fredericks on a 
regular tear. He was as much given to 
that kind of thing as Gurdon, and he was 
to the full as reckless a fool. It was good 
luck they did not meet that night, or there 
would have been flaring head-lines for the 
evening papers the next day. 

In the afternoon Grayson came to see 
Gurdon at his chambers, and the journalist 
found him very pleasant and genial, and 
quite as clever as his reputation would have 
led him to suppose. He listened to 
Gurdon’s wild denunciations of his editor, 
and to his theory of the agreement. 

“I’m sorry I undertook this, Mr. 
Gurdon,” said Grayson gloomily, “‘ it looks 
as if I had to believe that either you or 
Fredericks must be a liar.” 

Gurdon intimated cheerfully that he 
hadn’t the least objection to his thinking 
as badly as he liked of Fredericks. But 
that did not quite settle it. 

“T don’t see that I can take either your 
account or his into consideration,” said 
Grayson ; “if I fix a price it must be on 
the general grounds of fair journalistic 
prices for such signed work.” 

So Gurdon grunted and they shook 
hands, and Grayson went to inspect the 
seven articles on the Seven Asses. 

He reported to Fredericks that he con- 
sidered a fair price would be another 
twenty-five pounds—making in all seventy- 
five. He sent a note to this effect to 
Gurdon as well, and washed his hands of 
the matter with a resolution never to act as 
arbitrator again. 

He pleased neither; indeed, both were 
furious. 

For this call of another twenty-five 
pounds struck Fredericks in a tender spot. 
His account was overdrawn, and _ his 
magazine was moribund, or, at the least, 
very sadly ailing. Worry of all kinds had 
driven him half crazy, and now his over- 
charged nerves went off in an explosion. 

As for Gurdon, who was relying on that 
fatal fifty pounds to pay his rent and his 
club subscription, he fairly tore his hair 
and beard. But all his wrath was now 
directed against the unfortunate arbitrator. 

‘‘He evidently thought I was the liar,” 
he said, “‘for how could any man not see 
that my tale was the only credible one ?” 

He went out and started drinking at 
a terrible rate. And when he drank fast 
he never became obviously intoxicated. 
His appearance was that of a madman. 
It was a pity that Rivers wasn’t at hand 
with his nice deliberate manner and his 
carefully enunciated common wisdom to 
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drop a little cold water into this bubbling, 
boiling pot. But Rivers was at work. If 
he had guessed what was happening he 
would have left a chapter unfinished and 
have come down to look after this gun- 
powder barge once more adrift in the fair- 
way. However, he knew nothing, and 
he could not stop or order differently the 
course of coming events. 

By eleven o’clock that night Fredericks, 
too, had drunk sufficient champagne and 


GURDON WAS STANDING IN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROOM 


mixed liquors to lose what was left of his 
discretion, never at any time over-much. 

‘*Confound Grayson! ” he swore to him- 
self. ‘I wonder if he has told Gurdon ? 
Isn’t there anything which I forgot, any- 
thing I ought to have let him know? I'll 
go and see the cursed fool! I wish I had 
never let it go to arbitration!” 

He stood in the hall of the club ponder- 
ing. The porter came up to him. 

‘Was it you ordered a hansom, Sir ?” 

That decided Fredericks. 

“Yes,” he declared, and getting in, he 
drove off to Grayson’s rooms. 

The night was fine and brilliant, the 
Streets crowded. But there was just that 
touch of cold in it which catches a man 


who has not been over-careful in his dinner 
and after-dinner drinks. He entered the 
cab passably sober, and came out intoxi- 
cated. He quarrelled with the cabman; 
he returned abuse with abuse, and finally 
offered to fight the man. 

“You’re three stone over my weight,” 
said the driver, ‘‘and I should get hauled 
up and lose my license. You’re no 
gentleman, that’s what you ain't.” 

And Fredericks went up the stairs in a 


LOOKING ABSOLUTELY GHASTLY. 
towering rage. He put it all down to 
Grayson, and cursed him in the common 
language understanded of the people. He 
found the arbitrator's oak unsported, and 
he knocked loudly and knocked again. 
Then he listened, and was answered with 
asnore. He turned the handle and went 
in, to find the room in utter darkness. 
‘‘Grayson, is that you?” he said. 
Advancing a step, he tripped up, and in 
an instant was locked in a strong embrace. 
“Let go!” he shouted; and the next 
moment he was loosed, and got a crack 
which half stunned him. His self-restraint 
was gone. He went for his opponent, 
whose figure he now saw dimly by the gas- 
light outside the opened door, and pounded 
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for all he was worth. He never gave 
Gre 4yson so much credit for being a fighter. 

‘1 ll murder you!” he muttered. “* You 
immortal idiot, I’ll arbitrate you!’ 

And grappling with him, they reeled 
over the room, capsizing chairs and table, 
and generally reducing the whole place to 
a perfect wreck. But suddenly they fell 
across the sofa, and he got such a blow 
on the side of his head that he lost 
consciousness. 

The room was still dark when he came 
to, and he found himself lying on top of 
his opponent, whose breathing he could 
scarcely discern. He was now a bit 
sobered. 

‘ By Jove! I hope I haven't kille d him,” 
he said, and getting clear of the sofa he 
took a match from his pocket and lighted 
the gas. As he turned round he saw 
Grayson in front of him, looking perfectly 
thunderstruck. The arbitrator was so neat 
and in such good trim that Fredericks 
for a moment felt that it was all a dream. 

“J thought I’d killed you,” said he. 

‘‘What have you been doing to the 
room?” said the arbitrator. 

‘‘What did you strike me for?” 
Fredericks, plucking up a bit. 

‘You’re mad,” said Grayson, 
you mean ?” 

Fredericks shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I’ve been punching you for this last 
ten minutes,” he muttered. 

*“Confound you!” said the arbitrator 
angrily; ‘‘you have smashed a hundred 
pounds’ worth of china and _ furniture ; 
you're drunk, Sir. This comes of doing 
something to oblige you. 
this.” 

And poor Fredericks, who 
stupid with the blow which 
insensible, obeyed like a child. 
saw him off, and sported his oak. 
back, he looked ruefully at the 
which had been done, and 
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arbitrate on that. He cursed a little, and 
went into his bed-room; but he heard a 
noise behind him and came back. Gurdon 
was standing in the middle of the room 
looking absolutely ghastly, with blood 
running down his face from a cut in his 
head. 

‘** What the blazes are you in my rooms 
for ?” said Grayson, who began to believe 
he was dreaming. 

** What did you strike me for and kick 
me?” said Gurdon in a confused and 
foolish voice. ‘‘I was quiet enough till 
you did that. I only just wanted to Speak 
to you. I thought I had killed you.’ 

Grayson sat down and whistled. 

‘When did you come here ?” 

*“* T don’t know,” said Gurdon plaintively 

** How did you get in ?” 

‘‘T knocked and came in and sat down 
to wait a bit for you. And then you struck 
me.” 

Grayson laughed scornfully. 

“No, I didn’t ; it was Frede ricks, and a 
pretty mess you’ve made of him,” said he. 
‘“He won’t be able to show up for a 
month.” 

Gurdon wiped his face with a handker- 
chief and looked happier. 

“Then I’m all mght,” said he. “1 
was afraid it was you. And I’m afraid 
we’ve hurt your furniture. I’m very sorry, 
Grayson.” 

‘“Who’s going to pay for this ?” 
Grayson. ‘ My place is wrecked.” 

‘““You will have to settle it with me and 
that beast Fredericks,” suggested Gurdon 
dolefully, who began to see that a cheque 
for twenty-five pounds would look very 
small against so much damage 

But Grayson smiled, and rising, un- 
locked his door in a very suggestive way. 

“What!” said he, “settle anything 
with money in it between you and 
Fredericks ? Not very much. Good- 
night, Mr. Gurdon.” 
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